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THE ALCOHOL DETECTOR. 

SOMETHING NEW AND USEFUL. 

The accompanying cut shows a 
new and very simple apparatus, by 
means of which Alcohol may be de¬ 
tected in beer, wine, and cider, as 
well as in the stronger liquors. 

The apparatus is so simple that a 
child can use it. The alcohol is 
made visible by a blue flame burning 

PRICE, Securely Packed, - - - $1.25. 

Address, HEALTH PUB. CO., 

BATTLE (REEK, HI ft'II. 



at the mouth of the flask. 

This is the most useful piece of ap¬ 
paratus ever invented for illustrating 
a temperance lecture, and is offered 
at so cheap a price that it can be 
possessed by every one interested 
in temperance teaching. it should 
be in every school room. 
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F. Schumaker Milling Co., 

AKKOX, O., 

la reuily lo supply the demand lor Us well-known 

Kolled Avena 
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HEALTH THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 

Let Mu* young num remember that, for 
every otlcnse which lu* commits against the 
laws of health, Nature will bring him into 
judgment. Ilowever graciously Hod may Meal 
with the heart, all our experience proves that 
he never pardons stomach, muscles, lungs, or 
brain, 'those must expiate their offenses nu- 
vicariously. Nay, there an* numerous and 
obvious rases of violated physical laws, where 
Nature, with all her diligence and severity, 
seems unable to scourge the offender enough 
during his lifetime ; and so sin* goes on plying 
her seourge upon his children and his ehil 
dren’s children after him, even to the third and 
fourth generations. Punishment is entailed 
on posterity : and neither human law tior hu¬ 
man device can break tin* entailmcnt. And in 
these hereditary inUietionb. Nature abhors 
alike the primogeniture laws of Kngland and 
tin* Salic laws of Prance. Ml the sons and 
all the daughters arc made inheritors, not 
in aliquot parts : but by a kind of malignant 
multiplication in the distemper, each inherits 
the whole. 

I ask the young man, then, who is just 
forming bis lmbits of life, or just beginning to 
indulge those habitual trains of thought out 
of which habits grow, to look around him. 
and mark the examples whose fortunes In* 
Would covet, or whose fate lie would de¬ 
sire. Kven as we walk the streets, we meet 
with exhibitions of each extreme. Here, be¬ 
hold a. patriarch, whose stock of vigor three 
score years and ten seem hardly to have 
impaired. His erect form, his firm step, his 


elastic limbs, and undimmed senses, are so 
many certificates of good conduct .—or rather, 
so many jewels and orders of nobility with 
which Nature has honored him for his fidel¬ 
ity to her laws. 11 is fair complexion shows 
that his blood lias never been corrupted; 
his pure breath, that he Ims never yielded 
his digestive apparatus for a vintner's cess¬ 
pool ; his exact language and keen appre¬ 
hension, that bis brain has never been drug¬ 
ged or stupefied by tile poisons of a distil¬ 
ler or a tobacconist. Knjoying bis appetites 
to the highest, lie has preserved the power of 
enjoying them. Despite the moral of the 
school-boy’s story, he lias eaten his cake and 
still kept it. As lie drains the cup uf life* 
then* are no lees at the bottom. His organs 
will reach the goal of existence tygethcr. 
Painlessly as a candle burns down in its socket, 
so will In* expire; and a little imagination 
would convert him Into another Knoeh. trans¬ 
lated from car ill to a better world, without the 
sting of death. 

Hut look at the opposite extreme, where an 
opposite history is recorded. What wreck so 
shocking to behold as the wreck of a dissolute 
man,—the vigor of life exhausted, and yet the 
first steps in an honorable, career not taken; 
in himself a hum-house <d’ diseases , dead, 
but by a heathenish custom of society, not 
yet buried ! 

Rogues have bad the initial letter of their 
title burned into the palms of their bands. 
Kven for murder. Pain was only branded on 
the forehead ; but over the whole person of 
Lin* debauchee or the* inebriate, tin* signatures 
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of infamy tire written. How Nature brands 
him with stigma and opprobrium ! How she 
lmngs labels all over him. to testify her dis¬ 
gust at his existence, and to admonish others 
to beware of his example ! How she loosens 
all his joints, sends tremors along his muscles, 
and bends forward his frame, as if to bring 
him upon all fours with kindred brutes, or to 
degrade him to the reptile's crawling! IIow 
sin.* disfigures his countenance, os if intent 
upon obliterating all traces of her own image, 
so that she may swear that she never made 
him ! How she pours rheum over his eyes, 
sends foul spirits to inhabit his breath ; and 
shrieks, as with a trumpet, from every pore of 
his body, “Bkhou> \ draft ! ” 

Such a man may be seen in the streets of 
our cities every day ; if rich enough, he may 
Ik* found in the saloons, and at the tables of 
tin* -Upper Ten ; " but surely, to every man 
of purity and honor, to every man whose 
wisdom as well as whose heart is unblemished, 
the wretch who comes cropped and bleeding 
from the pillory, and redolent; with ils appro¬ 
priate perfumes, would be a guest or a com¬ 
panion far less offensive and disgusting. 

Now let the young man, rejoicing in his 
manly proportions and his comeliness, look 
on this picture, and on this . and then say. after 
the likeness of which model he intends his own 
erect stature and sublime countenance shall 
be configured. 

Society is infinitely too tolerant of the 
row .—the wretch, whose life-long pleasure it, 
has been to debase himself and to debauch 
others; whose heart has been spotted with 
infamy so much that it is no longer spotted, 
but hell-black all over: and who, at least, r/c- 
srrrts to be treated as travelers say that the 
wild horses of the prairies treat a vicious fel¬ 
low.—the noblest of the herd forming a Com¬ 
pact. circle around him, heads outward, and 
kicking him to death. 

But why should not a young man indulge 
an ambition to lay up a stock of health, as 
well as in lay up stock «>f any other kind? 
Health is earned ns literally as any commod¬ 
ity in the market. Health can be accumu¬ 
lated, invested, made to yield its interest and 


its compound interest, and thus be doubled 
and redoubled. The capital of health, indeed, 
may all be forfeited ly one physical misde¬ 
meanor, as a rich man may sink all his property 
in one bad speculation : and it is as capable of 
being increased as any other kind of capital ; 
and it. can be safely insured, on payment of the 
reasonable premium of temperance and fore¬ 
thought. This, too, is a species of wealth 
which is not only capable of a life-long enjoy¬ 
ment by its possessor, but it may be transmit¬ 
ted to children by a will and testament that 
no human judicature can set aside.— Homer 
Mini h. 

THE BLOODLESS FEAST. 

Sckkao me a feast of luscious fruits 
That grow ami ripen in the light, 

Ami everj luxury that suits 
A true ami natural appetite ! 

From vineyard, nursery, ami grove, 

Prepare a iHtuier fresh and sweet. 

Whose tempting odors well may prove 
AuihroMUK lit for god* to eat ! 

Away your flesh-pots, steaming hot. 

Vour soups, youi* condiments, and wine, 

With terrifying ailments caught 
From the foul stuff on which yo dine ! 

Away your tatties, cakes, and pies, 

Vour gravies, spices, floating isles : 

In them a lurking tempter lies. 

That leads ye hy his pampering wiles ! 

Bring ripples from the ipiaint old tree. 

Pears, cherries, penehes Id ashing red. 

With tigs and tamarinds to he 
A substit ute for gingerbread : 

Bring berries from the garden wall. 

And nuts that ripen in the glade. 

With never a cheerless shade lo fall 
Upon the feast that we have made! 

—Eliza PittMmjrr. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE AT VASSAR. 

It was about five years ago that Dr. Win. 
Blakie, of New York, an enthusiast on the 
subject of ‘ health by exercise/ 7 delivered a 
brief address on this topic before the students 
of Vassar College. Up to that time, the ma¬ 
jority of the students had considered the re¬ 
quired course in gymnastics as one in which 
the greatest honor was due to her who did the 
least work. The daily constitutional was also 
regarded as an unnecessary requirement, and 
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one that was to be eluded as frequently as 
possible. But after I)r. Blakie’s address, all 
was changed. II is enthusiasm was conta¬ 
gious. There was no more sauntering up and 
down the college campus. Long, brisk walks 
were taken. Rowing matches on the lake were 
the fashion. The ranks of the tennis club were 
greatly enlarged; and within the past few 
years tricycles are not a strange sight to Vas¬ 
sal* visitors. But this was not all. Additions 
were made to the gymnasium by the college 
authorities, the regular classes were better at¬ 
tended, and gymnastic exercises became pop¬ 
ular. 

The next year Mr. Blalcie returned, made 
a more formal address, and added fuel to 
the lire which was already burning brightly. 
Up to this time the flame has never flick¬ 
ered : and at the present commencement the 
alimina\ fully realizing the necessities of their 
younger sisters, have presented the college 
with the sum of twenty thousand dollars for 
a new gymnasium. This will be completed 
under their supervision during the summer 
vacation, and will be as complete in its np 
pointments as the gymnasia of Vale and 
Harvard. 

AVe hear so much nonsense nowadays con¬ 
cerning the pernicious influence of higher 
education upon the health of women, that 1 
wish to make this statement to show that in 
their desire for intellectual development, the 
exponents of higher education for women are 
not forgetting physical culture. At Vassal* 
(1 do not know so much about other women's 
colleges) the old gymnasium is well equipped 
with health lifts, poles, dumb-bells of wood and 
iron, and all necessary appointments. The 
work done under the supervision of a careful, 
experienced, and enthusiastic* teacher, is of the 
best and the students are, for the most part, 
as healthy and happy a group of young ladies 
as can be found anywhere. 

Nor are they behind in the adoption of new 
ideas in regard to hygienic clothing. Tennis 
suiN. made in the most comfortable manner, 
are worn by many during study and recita¬ 
tion hours, as well as for out-of-door exercise. 
They have also adopted the divided skirts 


for gymnastic exercises; and through the in¬ 
fluence of Mrs. Miller, the champion of hy¬ 
gienic clothing, who addressed the students 
this spring, I venture to say that the princess 
dress and combination garments will form a 
prominent part in the outfit of many a Vassal* 
student for the coming year. 

Thus it is that the students are trying to 
do their part in improving the general health 
of the college, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that the u croakers” who are continually 
prophesying the utter ruin of the health of 
American women through higher education, 
will at least keep silence until they have 
given the subject a fair trial. 

J. l. m. s. 

VfMwur College, June 8, 1887 . 

WAISTS. 

Upon this subject the youth's Comjxtninn 
offers the following apt remarks 

•The girl of the period seems to be a trifle 
more sensible than her sister of the last do 
cade. Her boots are not quite as pointed at 
the toe. and their heels are not as distinctively 
• French, 1 She does not as ambitiously emu¬ 
late the camel, in the wearing of a bump upon 
her back, and she has discarded the • rats ' and 
cushions which once were wont to make her 
eoilfmv into the semblance of pillows and 
bolsters. Unfortunately, however, she does 
not yet realize that beauty is inconsistent 
with a pinched waist. 

*• Admirable as the wasp may be in his hum¬ 
ble capacity as an insect, there seems to be 
no legitimate reason for a young woman’s 
modeling herself upon his figure; but she in¬ 
sists upon doing so. 

‘•She is wont to express tin* most fervent 
admiration for the Venus of Milo: but even 
at the moment when she stands rapt in con¬ 
templation of the grand creature, she Hnds it 
difficult to draw a full breath, so tightly en¬ 
closed is she in corsets. 

Napoleon 1., who had as much common 
sense as military ability, was dismayed at the 
revival of the corset in 1 SI '1. lie said to an 
eminent physician in regard to it. ‘ This wear, 
born of coquetry and bad taste, which murders 
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women and ill-treats their offspring, tells of 
frivolous tastes, and warns me of an approach¬ 
ing decadence. 

•• Cuvier, whose work on comparative anat¬ 
omy was published during the Consulate, and 
who occupied a high official position both at 
that time and under the Umpire, had also tin* 
greatest aversion toward this article of dress. 



“ lie once endeavored, by practical illustra¬ 
tion. to enforce his views upon a young lady 
who was a victim of tight lacing. Walking 
with him in the Janfui tics l 3 /tntfr* % she ex¬ 
pressed her admiration for a very lovely flower. 

-‘You were once like this blossom.' said 
Cuvier, glancing at her thin, pale face. * To¬ 
morrow it will be as you arc now.’ 

The next day he led her to tin* same spot, 
where she found the flower drooping and dy¬ 
ing. She asked the cause. 

•• ‘The plant/ said the great anatomist. * is 
an image of yourself. I will show you the 
trouhla* 

‘ jh* pointed to a coni bound tightly about 


the stem, and continued, • You are fading 
away exactly in the same manner, under the 
compression of your corset, and you are ]»>s- 
ing by degrees all your youthful charm-, just 
because you have not the courage to resist 
this dangerous fashion.’ 

•‘Said the last king of France, in an epi¬ 
gram which should have stung his subjects 
into common sense, * Once yon met hianas, 
Von uses, or Niobes ; nowadays, nnl\ wasps,’ 

*• Beauty is always to be revered and sought 
after, and the woman might be forgiven who, 
by torturing herself, really attained true love¬ 
liness : hut when she attempts to improve 
upon nature, she merely defeats her own ob¬ 
ject. It is no more possible for her t<* en¬ 
hance her charms, save by healthful living, 
than it is for a river to run up hill, 

“Tin* unnatural is always the ugly : it i-, but 
another name for deformity. The human 
figure in the shape of a wasp is as truly de¬ 
formed as if its spinal column described a 
semicircle. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE TOBACCO HABIT . 

Tiikkk is no greater enemy to health, clean¬ 
liness, decency, and morality, intoxicating 
liquors excepted, than tobacco. It is un- 
healtlifllI ; it is uncleanly : it is indecent and 
it is immoral; and no one can indulge in its 
use without doing violence to an eulight- 
l ened conscience, blunting their moral sensi¬ 
bilities, and seriously retarding, if not putting 
an end to. all genuine spirituality. Its his¬ 
tory ought to convey to us a lesson of value, 
and induce ns to abandon it forever. 

Just when and where tobacco had its origin 
is not clear. Some have supposed that it 
originated in the fabulous ages of (J recce, 
and to have derived its name from Bacchus, 
the god of drunkenness. That fabled god is 
said to have been the lirst to discover and 
disclose to mortals the wonderful virtues of 
this weed. 

But Humboldt has shown, and we judge 
more correctly, that tobacco is a term in the 
llnytian language, used to designate the pipe, 
an instrument, used by the natives in smdlc- 
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ing tin* herb: which term, lie says, was trans¬ 
ferred by the Spaniards from the pipe to the 
herb itself an«l has siuee been adopted by 
other nations. 

Tin introduction of tobacco into England 
was by <\v Walter Kalcigh, from Virginia. 
The English. during their stay in Virginia 
and after their return, are said to have prac¬ 
ticed smoking, after tin* custom of the natives. 
The introduction of smoking into Eugland, by 
lialeigh and other young men of fashion, 
spread as rapidly among the English as it 
had among tin* Portuguese. Spaniards, and 
French. Raleigh was accustomed to give 
Miioking-parlies at his own house, where his 
guests wen* treated to nothing except a /••]>?, 
a mug of r/A. and a tntlmnj, I fere we see t he 
early and intimate relation which tobacco sus¬ 
tained to ale and strong drinks,—a relation it 
has imvci abandoned. 

The \ bbot. Xysscns was confident that the 
devil first introduced tobacco into Europe 
a severe charge upon his satanic majesty. 

In lain Forte/. the illustrions eomjueror 
of Mexico. N said to have sent a specimen of 
this weed to his king, which is supposed to 
l»e the lira! ever introduced into Europe. 
\ tueriea Inis the dishonor of first prod tiring 
the weed. Jb.it whether its growth was spon¬ 
taneous hen*, or whether it came from a more 
southern soil to Virginia, is not known. It 
is certain that the English found it in Virginia 
when they first visited the soil. Mr. Jefferson 
was ol the opinion that it was a native of a 
non southern climate, and was handed along 
the continent from one tribe of savages to 
another, until it reached us. 

The comparative value of tobacco in early 
rimes, may be inferred from the following 
fact We are told that the increase of ad¬ 
venturers in Virginia, from year to year, was 
•*<> great that the male population far outnum¬ 
bered the female, making wives exceedingly 
scarce. To supply this lack, they were obliged 
to import women, as they did articles of mer¬ 
chandise. In 1620 and 1621, no less than 
one hundred and fifty girls were imported to 
the Virginia market, all of whom found a 
read) sale, The price of a nice young lady. 


at first, was one hundred pounds of tobacco. 
Subsequently, the }>riceof tobacco went down, 
or the price of young ladies went up, for we 
find that the price of a nice young lady was 
one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco. 
This fact alone should induce every lady who 
has any respect for herself to wage eternal 
war with this foe of a decent, cleanly home. 

Smoking was the first form in which to 
banco was used, and for a long time it was 
the only mode in which it was used in Europe. 
Among the curious things of the past, has been 
preserved an old epigram on the subject <.»f 
smoking, which runs thus ;— 

“ We buy the dryost wood that we nm limb 
Vint willingly would leave the smoke behind . 
but in tobacco a thwart course we take, 
buying the herb only for the smoke's sitkeT 

lhiring the reign <>f George 111. smoking 
went out of fashion among the higher and 
middle classes, and tunf/lny took its place. 
This was the second mode of using tobacco, 
and. we must confess, the most objectionable 
mode, especially when practiced hy females 
Catherine de’Mediei. the person who instigated 
the horrible massacre of St. Harthnloinew's 
May, is said to have been the first to invent 
and introduce snuff-taking. Vnd in order t«> 
be very polite, they adopted the method of 
using a little ladle, or spoon, with which the 
snuff was applied to the olfactories. This 
practice prevailed extensively among the En¬ 
glish.— so much so that the Rev. Samuel Wes 
ley. with a good deal of sarcasm, says : — 

“To such u height, with some has fashion grown. 
They feed their very nostrils with a spoon ; 

One, and bill one degree is yvanted yet. 

To make their senseless luxury complete,— 
.Some choice vnjnlr. useless as siiutT, and dear, 
To feed the nm/.y windings of the ear." 

So far as we know, this ** choice rrynU 
for the car lias not yet been discovered, but 
we cannot tell what mas come in the future. 
We have somewhere heard it said, ironically, 
we presume, that a substitute for tobacco had 
been discovered, which was likely to come 
into general use. Such an expectation is 
based, it is said, upon the fact that the new 
article is much cheaper, and twice as nasty 
( 7 d rixtimi Witnrss . 
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MAINE LINIMENT. 

Those who are opposed to prohibition are 
eontinually reiterating that prohibition does 
not prohibit, nnd that prohibition in Maine is 
a failure. The following paragraph, which we 
quote from a contemporary, indicates that it 
is not so easy to obtain intoxicating liquors 
in Maine as many suppose, though it is doubt¬ 
less possible to get liquor in Maine, just as it 
is possible to burglarize safes or commit high¬ 
way robbery in Maine:— 

“ I was at the house of a friend who had 
just returned from Maine [says a writer in 
The Critic ], and I noticed a bottle labeled 
1 Liniment' standing on her sideboard. * What 
have you boon using liniment for? ' I asked. 
She laughed a musical laugh, and proceeded to 
explain. * That.' said she, ‘is alcohol for ray 
spirit-lamp. I wanted to make a pot of tea last 
week while in Brunswick. Maine; and found I 
Imd no alcohol for my lamp, so T sent my maid 
to the nearest drug store to get some. She re¬ 
turned. bearing that bot tle marked as you see ; 
and the druggist told her t hat he had put poi¬ 
son in it, He hoped that I would not care, it 
was just as good for burning ; and unless he 
did that and called it liniment, he could he 
arrested. ’ As my friend did not want to 
drink it. it answered her purpose.” 

THE ABORIGINAL MILLER. 

[See Front twite*.) 

Among the North American Indians prior 
to the advent of the white man, when the 
principal articles of food were acorns and the 
grains of the maize, the function of the miller 
was one of great importance. As the duties 
of the position were of a laborious charac¬ 
ter, and as the red man has a constitutional 
antipathy to anything which partakes of the. 
nature of work, the Indian miller was (and 
is to this day, where the rude methods of the 
past still survive) a woman. In the illustra¬ 
tion which forms our frontispiece this month, 
the artist has represented the various milling 
implements now used among two Indian tribes 
which still cling to the primitive ways of their 


ancestors. The tribes referred to are the I lu¬ 
pus, who are found principally in northern 
California ; and the Piinas, who liveaboiitthe 
mouth of the Colorado River. 

In gathering her grist, the Hupa miller uses 
a carrying-basket (Fig. 5) woven of osier. 
This she sustains upon her hack by means of 
a buckskin strap passed around her forehead, 
which is protected with an ingenious pad, 
shown in Fig. 7. Having tilled her basket 
with acorns, she returns to camp, and depos¬ 
its her load in a large and closely-woven 
basket (Fig. 6), which serves as a granary. 
The mill is a quite complicated piece of ma¬ 
chinery, consisting of a pestle, a hopper, a 
mortal-stone, and a receiving-basket tray (Fig. 
8). The hopper is sometimes fastened to the 
mortar-stone by means of pitch. Into this the 
acorns are poured, and then hulled, and finally 
reduced to meal by means of the pestle, the 
meal sifting down through the space between 
the hopper and t he stone, into tlu* basket Fig. 
9 represents a water-tight basket in which the 
meal is converted into mush, the water being 
brought to t he boiling point by placing heated 
stones in it. Fig. 1 shows a wooden mush- 
paddle ; Figs. 2 and 3, ladles of horn : and 
Fig. 4, a small mortar. 

The outfit of the Pima miller, represented 
in the lower half of the picture, is adapted for 
preparation of the seed of the screw- bean, 
upon which this tribe largely subsists, The 
bean crusher (Fig. 10) is a cone of coarsely 
plaited withes, in which the pods are broken 
up by means of the long pestle at the left, t hus 
enabling the miller to get a heavier load into 
her net. The mortar is usually a cavity cut in 
the side of a log.; hut in order to reduce the 
meal to a finer consistency, it is put through 
a £ *second process,” by being rolled on the 
“ metate,” or mealing-shib, shown in Fig. 15. 
The jars for holding the meal are cream - 
eolored, decorated in black. In summer the 
miller is protected only by an open shed, as 
in Fig. 17, but in the winter time she takes 
refuge in a mud-covered hut, like the one 
shown in the lower right hand corner of the 
illustration. 
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Compulsory Ventilation. —An important pros¬ 
ecution under tin* Public Health Act has taken 
place at Bolton, England. A landlord was 
summoned, under the Act, for not causing 
premises of which he was t he owner, to be prop¬ 
erly ventilated. It was found that the upper 
sashes of the windows of houses on his prop¬ 
erty were immovable, and that the air within 
the tenements, on the occasion of the visit of 
the sanitary officers, was foul from want of 
ventilation. Au order was made by the court 
that the windows be altered within three days, 
so as to afford sufficient ventilation, under 
a penalty of five dollars per day for non- 
compliance.— C. W. Chancellor, M. />., in 
Maryland Mrdira! Journal. 

—It may have some influence with fashion¬ 
able corset-wearers t<> know that Bernhardt 
never wears corsets. It is stated that she 
never fastened a pair of stays around her 
waist in her life. To this fact is attributed 
her remarkable suppleness and inimitable 
grace of motion. 


$ea,son able 

—Now is the time to get out tlie stoves which 
have been rusting in llte wood-shed or cellar, and re¬ 
place them where they belong ; namely, in the house, 
of course half the stove-pipe has been lost or stolen, 
and the other halt caniml he made to tit together 
without the exertion of superhuman strength and 
angelic patience: and very likely the doors have 
been broken off. and the mica plates punctured, 
and the stove-legs sold for old Iron, and the zincs 
used to nail over iat-l»oles in the barn-floor. Why 
put yourself to all this trouble and expense*/ Set 
up your stoves this time with a resolve to let them 
stay where they arc, all the year round. There i 
not a month in the year which does not contain some 
days during which a little lire Is not only a eomfoit, 
but an actual necessity In health. 

—Thera is a popular superstition to the effect that 
as the cold weather comet* on, it is necessary to fortify 
the system against the influence of cold by increas¬ 
ing the amount of meat and fats consumed. Accord¬ 
ingly. large quantities of fried beefsteak are eaten 
at breakfast, and still larger quantities of roast 
beef at dinner; and the use of warm meat for supper, 
which may have been discontinued during the sum¬ 


mer. is resumed. The usual effect of this large con- 
consumption of flesh is just the opposite of that which 
it was intended to accomplish. The eliminative or¬ 
gans are overworked, the system becomes dogged, 
the processes of nutrition fall into sluggish habits; 
and before long, the victim of excessive meat-eating 
timis himself far more sensitive to changes of tem¬ 
perature than he was before. There is no reason 
why more meat should be eaten in winter than in 
summer, since there are grain preparations which 
contain the elements needed to sustain the bodily 
heat, in much better proportion than they can be 
found in any kind of meat. 


—The fruits and foliage of thousands of plants, 
having reached maturity during summer and early 
autumn, now outer upon the process of decomposi¬ 
tion, developing various foul and noxious gases, and 
thus adding to the causes of disease already in oper¬ 
ation. Fortunate it is when an early frost- in some de¬ 
gree purities the miasmatic atmosphere by destroying 
the septic germs with which the air \> filled. If frosts 
are severe and frequent, autumnal fevers may be 
somewhat diminished in virulence ; hut so long as the 
causes of disease exist, the effect will be seen. The 
only safe, sensible, and prudent course to pursue, is 
to carefully avoid, so far as possible, the causes of dis¬ 
ease, and keep the system in such a condition of 
healthful activity, by the use of proper food, pure wa¬ 
ter, and frequent bathing, that the poisons which give 
rise to malarious disease may be eliminated from the 
body as soon as taken in, and without any general dis¬ 
turbance. The causes of disease eanno always he 
avoided; hut their worst effects can he warded off by 
proper attention to hygiene. 


Clothing of Children.—The season of the year 
will soon be at hand when every mother experiences 
a great addition in the trouble of earing for her 
children, in consequence of the colds which are 
“caught,* or acquired in some other way ; and all 
sorts of cough sirups, balsams, etc., are brought into 
requisition. Most of these colds can In* prevented by 
proper attention to clothing. The clothing at night 
should be sufficient, but not enough to cause sweating, 
and should he carefully adapted to the varying tem¬ 
perature of this season of the year. The day cloth¬ 
ing should consist of warm woolen under-garments 
and thick woolen outer-clothing, re-inforcod by an 
overcoat on going out-of-doors. Children should not 
he allowed to run out-of-doors bare-headed, or with¬ 
out proper protection. They should he taught to keep 
their feet warm and dry, and if their feet become wet 
by accident, to dry them and exchange wet shoes and 
stockings for dry ones. A little attention to these 
matters will save much serious illness, and the con¬ 
traction of many chronic ailments of the throat, nose, 
and lungs. 
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Coqciu..t»id by Mrs, l. E, KelUg<», A. M, 


LIFE. 

Was it not said h> some ^reat 
Tlmt life Is an unwritten puge? 

We write our f:il<*. and when old age 
t>r death comes on. 

W»* drop the pen. 

For good or ill. from day !»» day, 

Kttch deed we do, each word w e say. 

_Mahe> its impress on the cia\ 

Which molds the minds 
Of other men. 

And all our art** and winds are seeds 
sown o’er the past, whence future deeds 
spring up ti» form our wheat or \v(t<I> : 

And as we’ve sown, 

So reap we then. 

MRS. LANE'S CHILDREN. 

r;Y “ liin.i.i imowNK.” 

It was a warm morning in the early 
an turn n when I went to spend the day with 
Mrs. h!im% nt her urgent request. “For/' 
said she, Henry is going to he away all 
the week, and I shall he so lonesome.' 

Mrs. Lane was my nearest neighbor, and 
the mother of four small children, Charlie, 
the oldest, being only eight years of age. Ed¬ 
die enine next in order, then Mamie, and 
lastly baby Ada, who had not yet passed her 
second birthday. All were bright, blue-eyed 
children, preeoeious and intensely nervous. 

Charlie was at school, and Eddie and 
Mamie out to play, when I arrived. 1 had 
with me my little daughter Hello, who was 
about the same age as Eddie, and she went 
out to find them. About ten o’clock they 
all came rushing in. 

“ We want something t« » eat.” said Eddie, 
n a tone that 1 thought had more of com¬ 


mand than of entreaty in it. Mrs Lane 
brought them each a slice of bread and lull ter. 

•* I do not want that.” said Eddie ratliei 
contemptuously. 

4 * l do not want that either,” said Mamie, 
pouting her lip^. 

• Don’t want’al.” said lit I le .Vila, imitating 
the looks and tones of her brother and -.inter. 

Have yon not souk 4 cake or something ?’* 
Eddie continued, nodding his head toward* 
the pantry with an air that said as plainly as 
words could have said it, that he meant to 
have it, if there was any. 

“ No. Eddie, I gave you and Mamie 
there was when you came in before. I gin > 
you can eat bread and butler, if yon are real 
hungry.” said his mother eouxitigly. Eddie 
swung himself around with an impatient gest¬ 
ure of dissent. 

if Then give me one of I hose apples grandma 
scut.” he said imperatively. 

•dive me one, too,” said Mamie. 

Div me appic,” said little Ada. stamping 
her tiny foot, and pouting her pretty mouth. 

<) children! ” said Mrs. Lane, ’‘you have 
been eating apples all tin* morning, and I 
want to save enough to make some pies for 
dinner. If you eat any more, 1 am afraid l 
shall not have enough ; and besides, they are 
so hard, I am afraid they will make you all 
sick.'' 

“ Well, I am not afraid, and I know 
grandma would give them to us if she were 
here,” said Eddie, beginning to cry. Mamie 
began to whimper, anil Ada to scream 

“ Hush. hush, children, said their mother, 
“1 will give you one apiece. Here Italic, i* 
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one for you." Belle looked around at me to 
wlntl 1 thought about it. 

Belle i* not used to eating between 
meals/* I said, •• You may take the apple, 
dear, and keep it till dinuer time, and then 
eat it ” 

You keep it for me. mamma,” said Belle, 
so I put it iu my poeket, and they all ran out 
again. 

•Mother sent me over a basket of ap¬ 
ples.’ said Mrs. Lane to me. “They are 
the lirsl we have had this season, and the 
ehildivn cannot let. them alone. 1 must make 
my pies Immediately, before they tease them 
nil a win Front me.” 

A little after twelve, the children were 
called to dinner, and soon we were*, all seated 
around the table. After Bcllcaud L had been 
helped. Mrs. Lain* turned her attention to her 
own ehildrcu. ottering them nice bread and 
mashed potato. Kddie and Mamie leaned 
hack in their chairs, with pouting lips, and 
refusal to eat, with sullen shakes of the head, 
Now, Kddie, do take some broad and 
butter : you must be hungry,” Kddie shook 
his head again, but said not a word. 

Mamie dear, shall not mother help you 
to some of this nice potato?” A shake of 
the bead from Mamie. 

••Well,” continued the mother, “won't, you 
have an egg or a piece of moat?* Another 
decided negative from both of the children. 
They did not cry or tease, Imt sat back with 
such a sour expression of childish dignity 
that it was really comical, if it had not been 
provoking. After coaxing a while longer, 
Mrs Lane cut one of the pies, and offered it 
to them. You should have seen the change 
that came over their faces. The abused, sad 
expression vanished, and smiles took its place. 
It was evident they knew how to manage 
their mother They ate their pie with a good 
relish, but nothing else would they touch, ex- 
rept a second piece which their mother finally 
gave them. They then slipped away from 
ilie table, leaving Belle to finish a hearty 
dinner, which sin* was hungry enough to en¬ 
joy very much, 

M\ children never eat much at meal time.” 
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said Mrs. Lane apologetically, “so they al¬ 
ways get hungry before the next meal comes. 
I wish they would cut as Belle does, and 
not Itc so notional and particular.” 

“ Belle has never been allowed to eat be¬ 
tween meals,” I said., “and that accounts for 
her having such a good appetite for her reg¬ 
ular meals. She never thinks about I icing 
hungry till she sees me setting the table. 1 
haw thought that my mother made a dys¬ 
peptic of me by allowing me to eat at all 
hours of the day, so I have tried a different 
plan with my children. 1 am convinced that 
it is much hotter for them, for their stomachs 
need rest as well as the other organs of their 
bodies ; and it is so much easier for I lie 
mother than to have them nibbling all tin* 
time.” 

*• I know it. is a great bother,” said Mrs, 
Lane : but fancying she was somewhat prej¬ 
udiced against my method, I forbore to press 
the subject further. 

Later in the day. when little Ada kicked 
and screamed on her mother’s lap with •• stom¬ 
ach ache,” and was forced to swallow dose 
after dose of castor-oil, paregoric, and cam¬ 
phor, I could not help thinking of the old 
adage, “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” This delicate, blue-eyed 
child had always been puny, and suffered 
much more than the others from her kind 
hearted mother’s unhygienic ways. Slu* had 
been sick nearly all her little life, and was 
almost twenty months old before she could 
walk. •* The crosses t, baddest baby I ever 
saw,” her mother used to say to her in play¬ 
ful tenderness. Yet she was such a cute little 
fairy, I could not help loving the child. 

As the foregoing was a fair sample of what 
took place in the Lane household three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-live times in the year, 1 did 
not so much wonder at the formidable *• doc¬ 
tor's bills” that Mr. Lane groaned under every 
fall, and which made them think they had so 
much had luck. 

Sometimes, a* 1 have had opportunity, I 
have told them a few of my experiences with 
water treatment, and its usefulness in the care 
of children. They never said much in reply. 
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and 1 fancied I was not making much im¬ 
pression. 

Eddie and Mamie have often stopped to play 
with Belle, when their mother went to the 
village on a shopping expedition. They are 
bright, pretty children, and we all like to 
have them come. I will own I have been 
guilty of spoiling them a little. When they 
have refused to eat anything but cookies, I 
have humored them, for 1 hated to have them 
go without food. But after this visit. 1 eon- 
eluded I would try a different plan the next 
time they came. They came early ; and when 
dinner-time arrived, 1 knew they must be 
hungry, for they had played hard all the 
forenoon without any lunch. When we came 
to the table, Mamie would not eat the food I 
placed on her plate, but sat back in her chair 
and pouted. 

•• Why do you not cat your dinner. Mamie?*’ 
I asked ; but Mamie deigned me no answer. 
There was a plate of nice buns on the table, 
that 1 know she wanted me to offer her but 
1 did not take the hint, and the child was 
too polite to tease. 

•<> well, said I, “Minnie need not eat. if 
she docs not want to. Perhaps she is sick, 
and if she is. it will bo better for her not to 
eat anything." 

Sn we went on with our dinner, and paid 
no more attention to her. It was not many 
minutes before she went to eating her dinner, 
and with a good appetite, too. 1 gave her a 
bun after 1 thought she had eaten nearly 
enough ; and she liked me just as well as 
though 1 had indulged her caprice. 

Little Ada was cutting her double and eye¬ 
teeth, and kept having “awful sick spel!s, :> 
us her mother said. The doctor lanced her 
swollen gums, and gave her plenty of med¬ 
icine, but she grew worse instead of better. 
Through the autumn and winter she became 
paler and thinner, and more fretful. Night 
after night her parents tried in vain to soothe 
the restless child. 1 certainly thought she 
would not live till the flowers bloomed again. 
But one day in early spring 1 went there, and 
the frail little creature was playing on the 
floor with the other children. 


• O Mrs. Browne, said Mrs. Lane, “ Ada is 
so much better! All her teeth are through 
now, and [ think she will get well. But you 
do not know how anxious we have been about 
her. We have tried everything we could 
think of. and T got so discouraged l almost 
gave up all hope; and in my distress l 
prayed that God would show me whftt to do 
for her. Then it came to my mind to give 
her a warm hath, such as you told me you give 
your children when they are sick. Ami it 
did her the most good of anything 1 have 
done for her yet. She quieted down, and slept 
sweetly all night. 1 have tried it several 
times since, and it helps her every time, 

Of course 1 was very glad to hear this : but. 
I cautioned her not to give too much treat¬ 
ment, for her delicate little girl could not 
stand much. 

Little Ada continued to improve; and 
when warm weather came, she could run and 
play ont-of-doors with the other children. 
When I was there one afternoon, I noticed 
Ada w:ts whining about something ; and. not 
mistrusting the cause* I asked, “What is the 
matter with our little girl ? 

“It is nothing," said her mother, “ only I 
am trying to break the children of eating be 
tween meals;" and when Ada found her 
mother was decided about it, she ceased her 
pouting, and went off to play. 

The change that has taken place in this 
fragile little girl is almost marvelous. With 
regular meals, frequent bathing, and plenty 
of air and sunshine, she has grown rosy, and 
plump, and playful. Prom being the most 
fretful and irritable child I ever saw, she has 
become, one of the happiest and most lovable. 
The other children also have improved in 
health and temper. They are not so self- 
willed and ungovernable as formerly. 

I would not insist that good health always 
makes people good-tempered, but it helps a 
great deal, and especially with children, who 
have but little self-control. Even grown 
folks are sometimes cross and unreasonable, 
when afflicted with dyspepsia and other nerv¬ 
ous complaints. 

If mothers could always be wise enough to 
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Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird. 

Lifts up her purple whig, and in the vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer. 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned. 
And silver beach, and maple yellow-leaved. 
While autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside, u-weary. 

— If. ll\ Laiwfclluw* 


AUTUMN. 

With what a glory comes 
and goes the year ! 

The buds of spring, those 
beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloud¬ 
less times, enjoy 
Life's newness, and earth's 
garniture spread out; 

And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
Mis bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant (ill the splendid scene. 


give, their children just wliat is good for them, 
there would not be so many growing up with 
chronic diseases, and breaking down in the 
prime of life. 


— < Inc night, in a thunder-shower, we t bought 
the little ones were all asleep, when a little voice 
from the trundle-bod called out, ••<) mamma, 
the dark is winking ; first, it winks up, and then 
it shuts down. 


There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Ms mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes. 
Pouring new glory <>n the autumn woods. 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 


—A bright little girl who saw three si#tcr> 
with hair of a decided auburn, remarked to her 
mother: “Seems to me, mamma, that kind 
of hair must be redheaditary in that family 
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How to Keep a Situation. Laj il down us a 
foundation rule that you will In* •• faithful in 
that which is least.” Pick up the loose nails, 
hits of twine, clean wrapping-paper; and put 
them in their places. Be ready to throw in 
an odd hour or half-hour s work when it will 
he an accommodation, and do not seem to make 
a merit of it. Do il heartily. Though not a 
word he said, your employer will be sure to 
make a note of it. Make yourself indispensa¬ 
ble to him, and he will l«»se many of the oppo¬ 
site kind, before he will part with you. Those 
persons who watch every second of time to see 
when their working hour is up; who leave, 
a•• mutter what state the work may he in. 
at preeisely I he instant ; who calculate the 
extra amount the\ can slight their work and 
yet not gel reproved ; who are lavish of their 
employer - goods, will always be the lirst to 
iveeive notice that times are dull, and their 
service-* are no longer required 

A Mother s Care .—A woman gifted d run¬ 
ning grah-hag r socials called on a mother, 
saying. •• We have many useless articles that 
must u* disposed of somehow. We ve con¬ 
cluded to place them all on one table, under 
the charge of our most fascinating young la¬ 
dies (icntlemcn will chat with them, theu 
cannot go away without buying something; 
and the ladies can put their own prices on I lie 
articles. We really want your daughter, she 
lias such winning ways.*' Seeing indignation 
gathering in this noble mother s face, and 
knowing how carefully she had guarded her 
children from social contamination, she added, 
uf course, she will have to play tin* agree¬ 
able to a good many you might not approve ; 
still she need not recognize them afterward. 

•• What ' ’ exclaimed the mother. i4 allow my 
daughter to become a decoy to lure money 
out of men’s pockets in return for shams aud 
false smiles? Nkvkh! 1 hold my child’s 
moral nature too sacred for that/’— &JrctrH. 

“Ol li «*yes. so very prune to trace in others, signs 

of sin. 

Would mm* lull man \ si scar. I ween, slum Id they hut 
took wit tun." 


Tempo rape e jVotcs - 

—Forty-four of the seventy-five comities of At 
lam si is have no saloons. 


—The Mate uf Pennsylvania has nine hundred and 
ninety-eight W. C. T. I'ninns. 

M is estimated that there are live thousand habit¬ 
ual morphine-eater* in New York City, ol which 
nearly four thousand an* women. 

It is estimated that it the money spent annually 
In (treat Britain for intoxicating drinks, were put in 
sovereign*, ami placet! in a line, they would reach 
two thousand miles. 

— A peculiar liquor law is in force in Rockdale Co., 
(Jeoruda- Only om* person in the county Is pennilted 
lo sell I it | nor, lie is appointed by the grand jury to 
sell for medicinal purposes, aud cannot keep more 
than ten gallons ot spirits at one time. 

—Out of twenty young men from one town in 
Massachusetts, who competed for a West Polnr 
cadetship, ten were rejected by the physician be¬ 
cause thoy hml the "tobacco heart.* brought mi by 
cigarette smoking, and consequently were until for 
West Point service, 

— \ Boston paper presents some statistics ot the 
arrests for drunkenness and assault in leu leading 
cities of the Union. From these figures II appears 
that in Washington. I>. ( .. one in every eighty per¬ 
sons is arrested for this offense: in Albany. New 
York, one in every one hundred 11 ml twenty : while 
Columbus and Cincinnati, < Miio, have the least arrests 
for inebriety of any cities of their size. 


Dangerous Drinks. -The Philadelphia AYu> Is 
authority for the following: "A bar-tender plaint¬ 
ively bewailed the necessity of having to nil) con¬ 
gealed drops of sticky beer off the bur. ‘ But if I let 
them remain.* said lie, in the tone of one seeking 
compassion, ‘they ret the wood.'” 

" ‘They rot Ihe wood, do they V * fiercely repeated 
a beer bibbler. 'Thou, w hat in the name ol common 
sense does beer do to my stomach ? * 

'‘Replied the manipulator of drinks : • It is beyond 
me to tell. Let me show you something/ lie placed 
a piece of raw meat on the counter, and dropped 
upon it a small measure of an imported ginger-ale. 
In five minutes the meat had parted Into little pieces, 
as though hacked by a dulJ knife.** 
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—An American engineer lias calculated that tin* 
material used in tin; famous Chinese wall wouhJ 
suffice to build a wall six feet lii^li and two feet 
think around the globe. 

—It is said that in France, whitewash I* used to 
protect the frame ami interior of building* from lire; 
the beams, joists, ami underside of floorings being 
thickly coaled with a lime-wash before they are 
placed in position. 

— Or. llork, a German naturalist. Ilnds that the 
Eastern hemisphere affords two hundred and sixty- 
nine species of plants and fifty-eight of animals use¬ 
ful to man. while the Western world contributes onl> 
fifty-two of plaids ami thirteen of animals. 

The earth’s infernal heal is being used in a prac¬ 
tical way at Ceslh. where the deepest artesian well In 
the world Is being sunk |.n supply hot water for pub¬ 
lic hath* and other purposes. A depth of fi, h20 feet 
has already been reached, and the well supplies daily 
170.000 gallons of water, heated to one hundred and 
fifty degrees Fahrenheit# 

—Measurements have shown the thicknesses of 
human hairs to vary from lie* two hundred and llffielh 
to the six hundredth part of an inch. The silk 
Worm's thread U one five thousandth of an inch thick, j 
and that of the. spider's web only one thirty-thou¬ 
sandth. Hhmde hair is the finest, and red the roars- j 
cst. 'faking four heads of hair of equul weight, a 
patient German physiologist found the red one to 
contain about no.Ooo hairs: the black, l(KiJ)Oi): the 
brown. 1011,000: and the blonde, 140,000. 


M. Fir,can. of the French Academy of Sciences 
calls attention to a curious acoustic phenomenon, 
which is sometimes observed at sea, and to which, 
front its analogy to the well-known phenomena of 
light, he terms the “mirage of sound.” ruder the 
influence of stratus of air of van ing temperatures, he 
finds that the sound waves may he deflected upward 
louver) marked extent. lie considers this phenom¬ 
enon responsible for the numerous recent, collisions 
between ships provided with powerful fog-signals. 


- Experiments show that there is no economy in 
turning down the wick of a lamp, notwithstanding 
that the popular theory ami practice is to the con¬ 
trary. When a lamp is lighted, there is, at first, u 
time when the flame will not Inivn high without 
smoking; but after the lamp ami chimney are thor¬ 
oughly heated, and the full supply of oil is estale 
Halted through the capillaries of the wick, a strong 
flume can be imfnituirn’d. if, with this supply es¬ 


tablished, we turn down the wick, the supply of oil 
continues in the same ratio: but owing to the decrease 
of bunting surface, part of it is not consumed in the 
flame, but is volatilized into gas. which goes to vitiate 
the all* of the room. 



A PENCIL BALANCED ON ITS POINT . 

Kvkun one remembers the story of < ’olumlm^ and tho 
Spanish nobles.—how t'olnminis made the egg stand 
on its end by the rather unfair method of crushing 
the shell, —but wind would the great navigator have 
said it somebody had asked him to balance a sharp¬ 
ened lead-pencil on its point V As a matter of tact, 
nobody could have asked this of him without commit¬ 
ting a serious anachronism ; because lead-pencils, as 
we know them, were not invented until some years 
after t'oluinhus was in his grave : hut if Midi things 
had been known, and t he question lmd been propounded 
to him. very likely he would have thought the finding 
of a new world a very insignificant task compared 
with the solving of the puzzle, Nevertheless, it can he 
done. All that is needed to overcome the apparently 
conscientious scruples of the lead-pencil against dis¬ 
obeying the laws of gravity, is a common penknife, 
which is opened and the point of the blade inserted 
in the side of the pencil, in the manner shown in the 
engraving. The weight, of the knife-handle throws 
the center of gravity below the point of support, and 
thus the whole system is brought into what the 
scientists call a state of stable equilibrium. On this 
account the pencil not only stands upright, Imt actually 
refuses to remain in any other position, returning to 
its original altitude as m»ou as the restraining force 
is removed. 
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" Blessed are the Pure In Peart.'' 


BAD HYGIENE VS. VIRTUE. 

Tuk above is one of the topics laid down 
fur discussion at mothers’ meetings, by the 
1 lepartmont of Social Purity of tin* X. W. C. 
T. P. The following paragraphs are quoted 
from a leaflet, written by Dr. Bessie Cushman, 
and belonging to their excellent Mother* Meet¬ 
ing Series :— 

Fire is fully kindled Ik? fore it. breaks 
out. I>ry material is necessary for kindling. 
From some source there comes a spark, and 
a smoldering; then, there is a little blaze; 
finally, a conflagration. The spark is so small 
it falls unnoticed ; or if it is seen and is the 
spark of a moral conflagration, it is said, 
• There is not enough of it to do any harm.’ 
Outbroken, recognized sin is not the begin¬ 
ning. but rather tile end of a course of wrong¬ 
doing. Terrible fires of lust are burning, con¬ 
suming body and soul, strangling the tender 
loves of the family, blasting friendship, blight¬ 
ing every pure affection, and blackening every¬ 
thing that is white in human nature. In this 
generation—the product of all the tlcsh-eating, 
wine drinking, sensuous generations that have 
preceded it—every child is made of seasoned 
timber. There is no lack of material to fos¬ 
ter and feed the lire, We arc concerned in 
finding the source of the Igniting spark, which, 
put out. averts the destruction of the children 
with us; and gives to children yet unborn 
promise of cooler blood and calmer brain. 
The initial spark does not come from the 
white flame, kindled of God, solely for the 
altar of the family, and which lie designed to 
he guarded as was the vestal lamp of the old 
temple. It does not come from any natural, 
uuperverted faculty or function. Probably 


every mi heal tbfu Inhabit of body or mind, by 
irritation <>r enervation, contributes, directly 
or indirectly, to this sexual fever, which is not 
vigor, as the delirious fury of the fever pa¬ 
tient is not strength. -Social purity means 
the best conditions of physical life.' . . . Un¬ 
doubtedly the bed-rock of reform is non-stim¬ 
ulation. Xo other foundation can ho laid, 
upon which it is possible to build a healthy 
body, idean heart, and clear head. And if the 
foundation be ‘generations deep,' the greater 
will be the integrity and security of the man¬ 
hood built thereon. 

“ Alcoholic stimulants are strongly opposed 
to chastity, by their intense action and by 
their wide-spread use. Whether disguised in 
wine, beer, or eider, or unmasked and bold hi 
distilled liquors, alcohol is the deadliest foe 
of purity. It strikes two ways at one blow. 
The same glass that lights up sensuous de¬ 
sire (ills the eyes of conscience with smoke. 
It wakes the beast, and stupefies the man. Us 
demoralizing effect upon brain and body is 
known and used by debauchees of every 
caste. . . . 

“Coffee should be brought to judgment for 
its complicity in this crime of uneloanness. 
When science fortifies the social purity re¬ 
form as fully as it now does the temperance 
reform, the aromatic cup will bo abolished. 
The evidence already in is sufficient to con¬ 
demn it. . . . 

“Plain food, pure air, exercise,—the con¬ 
ditions which insure good sleep,—healthful 
dress, healthful thought, good companions 
good books—these are stones of which flu* 
wall of defense must he built, and one word 
names the cap-stone—Health. 

‘‘To summarize the dietetic habits most 
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promotive of chastity : First and most impor¬ 
tant for all, of whatever age, sex, or circum¬ 
stance, is total abstinence from every kind of 
alcoholic* stimulants, 

•Second : The substitution of milk for tea 
or coriee. or in those comparatively rare eases 
of indigestion where the former disagrees, hot 
water with as much cream as can be borne. 

•Third : The substitution of fruit and fruit 
(lavors for spices and condiments of every 
sort, and the use of salt in moderation. . . . 

1 Fourth: The substitution of milk for 
meat, as the animal food of the young—even 
the tiger mother is wise enough for that. . . . 
The desideratum is plain, digestible, nour 
isliing. mistim ulu ting, wtfttml food,—that 
which makes and keeps the body at its best. 
Whole wheat and brown flours of every sort, 
are good building materials. Fruit is more 
wholesome raw than (rooked, if it can la* ob¬ 
tained in thoroughly ripe and fresh condition, 
If it has been exposed to the tilth of the mar¬ 
ket in great cities, let it be simply cooked, 
lu either way it is preferable as ‘dessert ’ to 
the pic, which literally creates k waste places,’ 
and by directly producing indigestion and the 
fevered, restless sleep so favorable to lascivious 
dreams, becomes indirectly a moral evil,” 

EARLY TRAINING. 

1*1 is needless to demonstrate a fact so well es¬ 
tablished as that the future character of an in¬ 
dividual depends very largely upon his early 
training. If parity and modesty are taught 
from earliest infancy, the mind is fortified 
against the assaults of vice. If. instead, the 
child is allowed to grow lip untrained ; if the 
seeds of vice, which are sure to fall sooner or 
later in the most carefully kept ground, arc 
allowed to germinate; if the first buds of evil 
are allowed to grow and unfold, instead of be¬ 
ing promptly nipped it must not be considered 
remarkable that in later years rank ’weeds of 
sin should flourish in the soul, and bear their 
hideous fruit in shameless lives. 

Neglect to guard the avenues by which evil 
may approach t he young mind, and to erect bar¬ 
riers against vice by careful instruction and a 
chaste example, leaves many innocent souls 
open to the assaults of evil, and an easy prey to 


lust. If children are allowed to get their train¬ 
ing in the street, at the corner grocery, or hover¬ 
ing around saloons, they will lie sure to develop 
a vigorous growth of the animal passions. 

Children should be early taught to rever¬ 
ence virtue, to abhor lust; and boys should 
be so trained that they will associate with the 
name of woman only pure, chaste, and noble 
thoughts. Few things are more deeply in¬ 
jurious to the character of woman, and more 
conducive to the production of foul imagina¬ 
tions in children, than the free discussion of 
such subjects as the latest scandal and like 
topics. The inquisitive minds and lively im¬ 
aginations of childhood penetrate the rotten 
mysteries of such foul subjects at a much 
earlier age than many persons imagine. The 
inquiring minds of children will be occupied in 
some way. and it is of the utmost importance 
that they should be early tilled with thoughts 
that will lead them to noble and pure actions. 

The Influence of Luxury .—The tendency of 
luxury is toward demoralization. Rome never 
became dissipated and corrupt until her citi¬ 
zens became wealthy, and adopted luxurious 
modes of living. Nothing is more conducive 
to sound morals than full occupation of the 
mind with useful labor. Fashionable idleness 
is a foe to virtue. The young* man or the 
young woman who wastes the precious hours of 
life in listless dreaming, or in that .sort, of sense¬ 
less twaddle which forms the bulk of the con¬ 
versation in some circles, is in very great 
danger of demoralization. Many of the usages 
and customs of fashionable society seem to 
open the door to vice, and to insidiously, and 
at first unconsciously, lead the young and 
inexperienced away from the paths of pu¬ 
rity and virtue. There is good evidence that 
the amount of immorality among what are 
known as the higher classes, is every year 
increasing. Kvery now and then a scandal in 
high life comes t<» the surface ; but the great 
mass of corruption is effectually hidden from 
the general public. Open profligacy is, of 
course, frowned upon in all respectable cir¬ 
cles; and yet wealth and accomplishment* 
will cover a multitude of sin^. 
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SLEEP. 

Til k various forms of rest and sleep are 
frequent ly spoken of in the Bible. and tlmt in 
Hlmng language. Our natural and constant 
desire for rest, in this world of physical hus¬ 
tle and menial worn (Psalms 33 : ti), is indi¬ 
cated in the comforting promise of tin* com¬ 
plete ‘Test that is to characterize the future 
state. Man requires rest, like his Maker, in 
whose image lie wn> made (tjen '1 : 2), And 
11 1 :i I this law \v;i> made for the body as w<»ll as 
for the sonl. is shown by the fact that rest is 
as necessary for the lower animals as for man 
(Kx. 20: 10); and even for the inanimate 
land (Lev. 2. r > : I). The object in enforcing 
it for man. beast, and soil, alike, was to pre¬ 
vent mental, corporeal, ami physical exhaus¬ 
tion. and to permit, complete recuperation of 
their exhausted energy. 

The majority of tin* Bible references to rest, 
-peak of its advantages in a worldly wa v, when 
properly regulated, and of the disadvantages 
of the reverse liltt it* effect ou health is also 
dearly included. This is proved Indirectly 
by the texts which praise it. and which show 
that it is not merely a pastime or a luxury, 
but necessary and beneficial for the mind and 
body, as well as for the soul. Rest is one of 
the rewards promised for faithful service to 
(tod (Dent. 2a; lit), It is the gift of love 
(l*s. 127 : 2), and the sure rowan I of labor 
(Keel 3 : 12) Rest i>, a beneficial and, indeed, 
a necessary blessing (Isa. gs ; ]2 37 : 2 ; Ps. 

33 : IS ; 127 2 • Prov 2 2H ; Keel. 3 : 12; 
John 11 :U). while want of it is considered 
injurious (Matt. 12: lo), and its deprivation 
deemed disastrous (Prov. 4 : Iti Dan. (5 : IS). 

()n the other hand, overiudulgenee in this en- 
tieing luxury is blameworthy (Prow fi : It, 10 • 


Isa. 30 : 10). The Rihle corresponds with na¬ 
ture and experience in indicating that, night 
is tile best time for sleep (I Tlioss 3 : 7) but 
for the above-mentioned reason it does not 
specify the quantity required, eithcrof thi^or 
of ordinary rest, and only indicates that we 
ought, to have enough, though not too much. 
In short, moderation is inculcated in I his. as 
with all other necessities, desires, and luxu¬ 
ries. An unconquerable desire for rest usu¬ 
ally cumin* when we are tired and as with 
the appetite, the longing for sleep returns at 
periodic intervals, when the body requires it. 
There is no necessity for the Bible to enforce 
this natural law h\ actual command, seeing 
I hat we are more likely to err on the side of 
somewhat too much, than of too little sleep. 

- Nrln'frtl, 


Ancient Teetotalers. Dr Lee* offers the t"! 
lowing interesting commentary upon 2 Kiims 
lh:24, “I have digged and drunk strange 
waters," etc. j— 

u Some think that Sennacherib alludes to the 
plan, often adopted, of diverting waters in¬ 
tended for the protect ion of towns, into chan¬ 
nels dug for their reception, I Pliers claim that 
the passage refers to deep (artesian) wells dug 
by his jinny, whence hi* took water never found 
lie fore, and in that sense strange.* Tile only 
beverage that his troops required was water. 

“Sustained only by such drink, it was that 
tile Saracens, in later ages, swept over the Kant 
and penetrated Spain ; and so well known was 
this habit of theirs, that when a certain body 
of imperial troops complained that they wore 
beaten because they were not allowed wine, 
their commander caustically asked, • I low 
comes it. then, that your conquerors drink 
not hltig hut water ? 
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DOGS IN THE EAST. 

The frequent references in the Bible to the 
dog, show very clearly that this animal was 
well known to the people of Bible times. 
The dog was held in great contempt among 
them, however, which may have been due to 
the fact that it was worshiped as a deity by 
the Egyptians. The following paragraphs 
on this subject are quoted from a learned 
author:— 

11 The state of dogs among the Jews was 
probably much the same as it is now in the 
East; where, having no owners, they rnu 
about the streets in troops, and are fed by 
charity or by caprice, or live on such offal as 
they can pick up. That they were numerous 
and voracious in Jezreel, is evident from the 
history of Jezebel. 

* * * * * 
u • The modern Eastern people do not suffer 
dogs in their houses, and even take care to 
avoid touching them in the streets, as it is 
considered a defilement. One would im¬ 
agine, then, that under these circumstances, 
as they do not appear by any means to be 
necessary in the cities, however important 
they may be lo those that feed flocks, there 
« would be very few of these creatures found 
in oriental towns. They are, notwithstanding, 
there in great numbers, and crowd the streets. 
They do not appear to belong to particular 
persons, as our dogs do, nor to be fed dis¬ 
tinctly by such as might claim some interest 
in them ; but get their food as they can. At 
the same t ime, the people consider it their duty 
to take some care of them, and the charitable 
ones frequently give money every week or 
month, to butchers and bakers, to feed the 
dogs at stated times; and some leave lega¬ 
cies at their death, for the same purpose.’ ” 
A wholesome lesson may be drawn from 
the fact that physical contact with these an¬ 
imals is considered a defilement. In coun¬ 
tries where the dog is on terms of easy famil¬ 
iarity with human lieings, various diseases 
prevail, which are contracted from these ani¬ 
mals, such as hydatids, a parasitic disease, 
and similar maladies. It is not cleanly, and 


| from a. sanitary standpoint is not safe, to 
handle dogs, cats, or other animals, without 
carefully cleansing the hands before they are 
used for any purpose connected with food, or 
in such a manner as to incur any risk of con¬ 
tagion of any sort. It is the belief of the 
writer that many cases of sore eyes, and per¬ 
haps other diseases about the face, may be 
fairly traced to the careless handling of clogs 
or eats, or the careless use of the hands be¬ 
fore they have been properly cleansed. 

Moses ' Knowledge of Hygiene .—The eleventh 
chapter of Leviticus and those which follow, 
are so remarkably replete with the most de¬ 
tailed and yet uuimpeachably correct infor¬ 
mation, that even the ancients ha ve been struck 
with wonder at the completeness of the knowl¬ 
edge possessed by Moses. These chapters con¬ 
vey most interesting sanitary rules, which are 
to this day a treasure of infallible truth, and 
an object of the admiration of all experts. But 
there is more in these chapters than mere sani¬ 
tary rules. What entitles them to a place in t he 
holiest of books is their moral import. It is 
a most mysterious fact in the household of 
Nature that, to a great extent, man K that 
which he eats. People rarely think of this 
fact when they are obeying the dictates of 
their constitution in their own way. but eth¬ 
nology confirms this fact sufficiently to make 
it more than probably true. People who live 
on the sea shore, and are compelled to subsist 
upon mollusks, are found to become foolish ; 
while those Indians who live on a diet of 
vegetable and animal food, are susceptible of 
culture. ()ther tribes that live on meat exclu¬ 
sively are savage, and those living on vege¬ 
table food, gentle. What is true of nations 
applies equally to individuals ; it is an estab¬ 
lished fact that a habitual eater of pork liunUy 
assumes the. disposition and amiable manner 
of a hog.—in short, the food makes the 
man, morally and in regard to habit and in¬ 
telligence. There are, therefore, numerous 
sensible men who follow these Biblical com¬ 
mandments, and regard them as excellent 
rules, which a man must follow in on lor to he 
a perfect man. — Rro. Dr . /. A r . MV. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE. 

In Mil* estimation of the public, the proper 
business of the physician is to attend upon the 
sick, and, if possible, to cure them. The idea 
that the physician might render vastly more 
valuable service, if employed to preserve the 
health of the well, seems to have gained lit¬ 
tle font-hold in this country ; although it is 
said that in some half-civilized countries the 
physician is paid for keeping his patrons in 
health, rather than for curing them when 
sick. 

Within the last few years there has been in 
the profession, as well as outside of it, con¬ 
siderable discussion of various propositions 
looking toward such a change of the presen 
medical practice as will make it the chief 
business of the doctor to care for the health 
of his patrons by looking after their Conditions 
and habits of life, giving advice respecting 
the prevention of disease, and warding off 
serious illness by giving attention to the # first 
symptoms of disease. The following outline 
of a scheme of this sort from the pen of Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, we quote from a recent 
number of the North American Review :— 

“What influence does our present system 
of attendance give us over the sanitary sur¬ 
roundings, diet, or habits of life of our pa¬ 
tients?—Almost none. It is true we have 
the priceless privilege of giving any amount of 
excellent advice on these subjects, which they 
may, perhaps, remember for a week ; though 
usually they regard it simply as a customary 
and harmless prelude to a prescription, which 


they regard as the 1 value received ’ for the fee. 
Such an effect has the proportioning of our 
remuneration to the number of distinct, defi¬ 
nite services rendered, had upon the ideas of 
the laity, that many of them have no thought 
of paying for anything except some such tan¬ 
gible benefit as a prescription or an operation. 
In some instances we are actually obliged hi 
give a prescription in order to secure the 
right, in their minds, to claim a fee. They 
will pay a dollar for a prescription, and get 
the advice thrown in for nothing; and as the 
immortal ; Josh Hillings' has sagely remarked. 
‘Wlmt peeplc gits fer nothing, thare mitey 
apt too vaioo at about what they give fer it.' 
Over the home life of our patients we have 
almost no control, or even supervision, until 
after the mischief (which often might have 
been averted by a few timely precautions) 
has been done; and even that ceases almost 
as soon as we begin to exercise it. 

“ What sort of success would we expect from 
a nursery-man who was not permitted to prune 
his trees until they were already misshaped, or 
to destroy their infesting parasites until the foli¬ 
age was withered : and who was not allowed to 
water them till they began to droop, or enrich 
the soil about them till they were almost ex¬ 
hausted ? And yet this is the relation to the 
bodies of our patients in which we are practi¬ 
cally placed by our present system. The words 
• cobbler' and ; tinker ’ are terms of reproach; 
and yet cobbling and tinkering is about all we 
are permitted to do to the vital mechanisms of 
most of our patrons. When we consider this 
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fact in the light of the deliberate statement of 
Mr. Chadwick, the distinguished English sani¬ 
tarian, that he can build a city which shall 
have any required death-rate from 3 per 1000 
up (the present average being nearly 18); when 
we remember that the 1 white plague of the 
North/ as Holmes aptly calls consumption, 
which is responsible for the lion’s share of 
our death-rate, is more than analogous to the 
familiar spindling of plants deprived of air 
and sunlight; that a* much as fifty years ago 
even a layman like Lord Palmerston declared 
that * for every death from typhoid somebody 
ought to hang ; ’ that an unfailing specific for 
malaria, diphtheria, and cholera is contained 
in a six-inch drain-tile,—in short, that nearly 
one-half of our existing diseases are preventa¬ 
ble, does not a re-adjustment of our relation 
to the public appear urgently pressing ? 

•* Ilow would a system of constant attend, 
ance at a fixed sum per year or month, includ¬ 
ing an annual or semi-annual inspection of 
the residence and surroundings, and review 
of the diet and habits of life of the family, if 
practicable, modify the conditions under which 
we are now attempting to promote the health 
of tile public ? This system, in part at least, 
is in practical operation in the different lodges 
and benefit associations ; in manufacturing es¬ 
tablishments and mines all over the country, 
with general satisfactory results as regarded 
from an economic standpoint. As, of course, 
the principle upon which these* plans are 
adopted is a purely economical one, to get the 
greatest amount of service for the least possi¬ 
ble cost, they could only be expected to be a 
success in this direction. 

• The plan which I would respectfully sub¬ 
mit is much wider in its scope, and is briefly 
as follows : That at the beginning of the cal¬ 
endar year, each individual or family should 
engage a medical attendant for the next 
twelve months, agreeing to pay him a spec¬ 
ified annual salary in advance, either in 
full or in quarterly or monthly installments. 
The physician, on his part, should agree to 
render any and all professional services re¬ 
quired, except operations or manipulations 
requiring the skill and training of a specialist. 


for the annual consideration specified, which 
might readily be fixed according to some rate 
per capita or per fnmilinm laid down in the fee 
bill. The physician should further agree, in 
consideration of the sum specified, to make 
an annual or semi-annual inspection of the 
sanitary conditions of the house and premises 
of his client, and to offer such suggestions as 
lie sees lit in regard to the diet or habits of 
life of his client or the family,—in short, to act 
as general adviser on all matters of hygiene 
or therapeutics. The system might briefly, 
and perhaps not inaptly, be described as a 
scheme of ‘health insurance/ T? 


STRANGE NOTIONS ABOUT EATING. 

31 any people seem to imagine that eating 
is the great business of life and the chief end 
of existence, and food a panacea for all the 
ills of life. We frequently see the misguided 
friends of a sick person urging him to eat 
imagining that, if he can only be made to 
swallow food, he will be all right : when the 
stomach is really in such a condition that food 
taken into it will be digested with just about 
as much readiness as though it were placed 
in a carpet sack. The writer knew an old 
gentleman who was in the habit of eating a 
liberal slice of mince-pie, or some other pastry, 
just before retiring, after coming home late 
at night. One evening he came in after his 
wife had gone to bed. After an unsuccess¬ 
ful search in the pantry.he called to his wife, 
“ Mary, where is the pie? 1 ’ 11 is good wife 
timidly acknowledged that there was no pie in 
the house. Said her husband, u Then where 
is the cake ? " The poor woman meekly con¬ 
fessed that the supply of cake was also ex¬ 
hausted, at which the disappointed husband 
cried out in a sharp, censorious tone, Why, 
what would you do if somebody should be 
sick in the night ? ” 

Lytuan Beecher tells a story of his aunt, 
which illustrates the popular idea that sick 
people must be fed with all sorts of dainties 
no matter what the nature of the disease 
When a hoy, eight or nine years of age, he 
was one day sutt'ering in the throes of indi¬ 
gestion, as the result of having swallowed a 
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large amount of indigestible mince-pic. His 
kind-hearted aunt noticed the pale and dis¬ 
tressed look on his face,and said to him, with 
genuine sympathy in her voied. * { Lyman, you 
look sick. You may go into the pantry, and 
help yourself to a nice piece of fruit-cake 
just, warm from the oven.” 

All persons are not so kindly disposed 
toward those in distress. A factory girl, in 
describing to a companion the hard-hearted 
and vindictive character of another girl whom 
she pointed out, declared that “she would not 
give a mouthful of food to a person who was 
drowning/' Really a drowning person lias 
just about as much use for food as have most 
invalids for the preserves, jellies, sauces, and 
various dainties and tidbits that are brought 
to them by sympathizing friends. There 
seems to be a great want of good common 
sense in matters of dietetics. It is hoped 
that the world is growing a little wiser in this 
direction, but there is still immense room for 
progress. 

THE COST OF SMOKING. 

Tut: American Grocer, which would certainly 
not be likely to exaggerate the evil referred 
to, has recently published some interesting 
figures respecting the cost of smoking; and 
also incidentally calis attention to the amount 
spent for liquor, tea, coffee, and cocoa. We 
quote from the article referred to, as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Lust year the losses by reported fires in 
the United States reached a total of $120.- 
000,000, or an average monthly loss of $10,- 
000,000. This is regarded as an enormous 
waste, and is largely due to incendiarism and 
carelessness. How to reduce the amount so 
lost, is a matter of constant, study. Legisla¬ 
tures, local governments, insurance compa¬ 
nies, make regulations and exercise the great¬ 
est care lo prevent fires. And yet the loss oc¬ 
casioned by fires is $00,000,000 per annum less 
than the amount paid by the consumers for 
cigars, and $08,500,000 less thau the total 
cost of tobacco consumed in smoke ! 

“ Last year, tax was paid upon 3,510,898,- 
488 cigars. The average smoker is content 


with a cigar worth $30 per thousand, m one 
that retails at five cents, On that basis there 
annually goes up in smoke $180,000,000. oi 
$15,000,000 every month, or half a millvn, 
dollar* every day . In addition, hoys waste on 
cigarettes $0,500,000, and those who prefer a 
pipe, a further sum of $20,000,000, 

14 IIow many smoke? If, from the total 
population, we deduct as non-smokers all 
children under fifteen years of age, constitut¬ 
ing forty per cent of the total population of 
60,000,000, it leaves 36,000,000, of whom nuc¬ 
hal f are females ; deducting these, gives a male 
population of 18,000,000 above the age of 
fifteen. If six out of every ten nudes above 
the age of fifteen smoke, it means that 10,000,- 
000 persons consume 3,510,898,488 cigars, or 
an average of 325 cigars annually per smoker. 
This is less than one cigar per day. The 
average smoker, however, is not apt to lie 
contented with a daily allowance of one cigar, 
demanding at least two. If the latter basis 
is the nearer correct, the army of cigai -mok- 
evs would number 4,809,149, which is eight 
per cent, of the total population above the 
age of fifteen. 

41 What relation the expenditure for the 
smoking habit bears to the consumption of a 
few other articles more or less of a luxury, is 
seen by the following exhibit, the figures show¬ 
ing the estimated cost to the consumer, averag¬ 
ing coffee at twenty cents per pound, tea at 
; fifty cents, cocoa and chocolate at forty cents. 

Liquor...$700,000.000 

Tobacco.. $ 25 n,ooo,uoo 

Coffee, tea, and eoeoa.$180,000,000 

“ Alcoholic and malt liquors, tobacco, coffee, 
tea, and chocolate are non-essentials, or arti¬ 
cles consumed for the mere gratification of 
appetite. For that pleasure a portion of the- 
community pays $1,086,000,001) annually. 
Not to exceed one-fourth of the total popu¬ 
lation habitually use alcoholic or malt, bever¬ 
ages, nor more than one-sixth, tobacco. Stead¬ 
ily do the habits of self-gratification increase 
their growth, stimulated by a higher civiliza¬ 
tion. The more the masses have, the more 
are the luxuries of life demanded." 
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CONTAGIOUSNESS OF CONSUMPTION. 

The growing prevalence of this usually 
fatal disease renders it of the greatest im¬ 
portance that the public should be educated 
respecting its contagious character, so that 
proper precautions may be taken for avoiding 
danger of infection with this dangerous mal¬ 
ady, either through inhalation or by contact. 
From experiments that have been recently 
made, ii Inis been clearly shown that consump¬ 
tion is a very contagious disease, and that 
persons may become infected through wounds, 
as well as by inhalation of the germs of the 
disease. A recent medical writer calls atten¬ 
tion to a number of cases, of which the fol¬ 
lowing are brief abstracts :— 

A stnmg. healthy servant girl, twenty-four 
years of age, cut her hand with a fragment 
of a spittoon, containing the expectoration of 
her master, who was ill with consumption. 
A swelling developed near the wound, which 
was opened and found to contain tubercles. 
Later, the glands of the armpit became in¬ 
flamed. and upon examination, also showed 
the presence of tubercles. 

A boy showing no evidence of consump¬ 
tion, entered a hospital, and was subjected to 
a surgical operation. Three weeks later, he 
was sent home with a small, healthy, granu¬ 
lating wound. At home he was placed in a 
room also occupied by his sister, who was 
dying of consumption, and here his wound 
was cared for by his mother, who also eared 
for the girl. Seven months after leaving 
the hospital, he returned, when the wound 
was found to be lined with tuberculous ma¬ 
terial. 

A healthy young officer, whose family his¬ 
tory was free from any consumptive taint, re¬ 
turning to England from New Zealand, with 
his wife, who was suffering from consump¬ 
tion and had large cavities in the lungs, 
occupied with her for four months a small, 
poorly ventilated cabin. The wife died soon 
after landing, and the husband then mani¬ 
fested symptoms of the disease. 

A young soldier returned to his home in a 
sina!' hamlet, in the midst of a large forest. 


where tuberculosis was unknown. Soon after, 
lie died of consumption. His wife became 
consumptive, and had a child that showed 
symptoms of the same disease. Another 
woman in the same hamlet (which consisted 
of but ten families), in turn, presented symp¬ 
toms of pulmonary disease. §ke had had but 
little intercourse with the first family, but in 
the space of four months had eaten eleven 
chickens raised by them, and had not cooked 
the meat very thoroughly. Finally, one of 
the same brood of chickens died, and upon 
examination the intestines were found charged 
with tuberculous matter. The fowls had be¬ 
come infected by eating the expectoration of 
the soldier. 

POISONING FROM SEWER GAS. 

As the season of the year has arrived when 
<loots and windows are dosed, and the fresh- 
air supply is. in the great majority of homes, 
largely cut off, the danger from sources 
of poisonous gas within doors is greatly in¬ 
creased. Careful attention should be given 
to water-closets, drains, sinks, and all other 
sources of possible air-contamination. If 
the soil-pipe passes through the building, 
it should be carefully inspected to see that, 
there are no leaking joints, and that there is 
an active circulation of air through the soil- 
pipe, which should, of course, not stop with 
the closet or hopper with which it is con 
neeted, but should be carried directly up¬ 
ward through the roof, to the open air. It 
is very important that soil-pipes, drains, and 
sewer branches should, if possible, he con¬ 
nected with a heated chimney or smoke¬ 
stack; as by this means a vigorous circu¬ 
lation through the pipe is secured, which ef¬ 
fectually protects the air of the house from 
contamination by the escape of poisonous 
gases. We quote the following from the Mul¬ 
len! New* as an illustration of the poisonous 
efleets of sewer gas :— 

44 A striking instance of the toxic effects of 
undiluted sewer gas was furnished last week 
in Paris, where the concierge of a house in the 
Rue de Temple, and his wife, together with 
their son, narrowly escaped death. In conse- 
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quence of their non-appearance one morning, 
their room was broken into by the neighbors, 
when all three persons were found insensible 
in their beds. The son was the first to re¬ 
cover consciousness ; the other two ultimately 
rallied, but remained seriously ill. A search 
was instituted, which resulted in the discov¬ 
ery of a fissure in the soil-pipe, which passed 
down behind the wall of their room, the gas 
from which had, in all probability, given rise 
to these severe symptoms. A persistent bad 
odor had been noticed for some time pre¬ 
vious, but as this is rather the rule than the 
exception in houses in Paris, except those in¬ 
habited by the very well-to-do, no particular 
attention had been paid to it. This ease 
shows very clearly the danger incurred by 
allowing a soil-pipe to pass down within a 
building,—a fact which, notwithstanding its 
simplicity, does not as yet scorn to have 
dawned upon foreign architects, who, what¬ 
ever their theoretical knowledge may be, 
largely ignore the elementary principles of 
hygiene in their plans for dwelling-houses.’* 


SCARLET FEVER FROM MILK 

It has long been known that outbreaks of 
scarlet fever are sometimes traceable to the 
milk supply ; but the supposition has always 
been that the infection of the milk was due 
to contamination in some way from the vessels 
in which it was placed, which had, in turn, 
been contaminated in handling by persons 
who had caught the infection in their own 
families or otherwise, lteeent investigations 
have shown, however, that scarlet fever pre¬ 
vails to some extent among cows, and that 
milk may become infected in this way. The 
following paragraphs from the pen of Dr. 
Klein, the eminent bacteriologist of England, 
evince the interesting fact that even con¬ 
densed milk may be the source of scarlet-fevcr 
contagion:— 

••In October. 1886, Prof. Corfieldforwarded 
to me certain tins of condensed milk, sold 
under the name of ‘Rose Brand.' This milk 
was under suspicion of having produced scar¬ 
let fever in a number of persons that had par- 


takeu of it. From one out of three tins of this 
condensed milk, 1 have obtained, by cultiva¬ 
tion, a microbe which, in every respect, morph¬ 
ologically and in cultures, is the same as the 
microbe obtained from the Ilendon cows and 
from human scarlet fever. The action of the 
microbe of the condensed milk was also tested 
on animals,—calves and mice,—and it was 
found that it produced the identical disease 
that was produced by the microbe of human 
scarlet fever and of the Hendon cows. I may 
add that this Rose Brand of condensed milk 
is, like all condensed milk, obtained from cows' 
milk. The Bose Brand is a cheap article, and 
meant for the poorer classes ; probably it had 
not been sufficiently heated in the tins before 
sealing ; that this is so. may be inferred from 
the fact that every tin of this brand which I 
opened, contained some organisms. Thus, for 
instance, I found that one tin contained the 
scarlet-fever microbe and another species of 
micrococcus; another tin contained a harm¬ 
less species of micrococcus only ; and a third 
tin contained a micrococcus and a species of 
bacillus.* 

“ Another piece of interesting evidence con¬ 
cerning the j\/icrocQcntn scarlatina • is this : 
There occurred during the beginning of this 
3*ear. a severe epidemic of scarlet fever in 
Wimbledon. This epidemic was also traced 
to milk coming from a particular farm. In 
one of the houses supplied with this milk 
there occurred cases of scarlet fever among 
the inmates ; and at the same time a pet 
monkey, which also consumed a great deal of 
milk, became ill and died after five days. I 
had the opportunity to make a post-mortem 
examination of this animal, and there could 
be no doubt about its having died of scarlet 
fever. From the blood of this monkey I ob¬ 
tained, by cultivation, the same micrococcus, 
as was obtained from human scarlet fever, 
from the Hendon cows, and from the con¬ 
densed milk. Experiments made on animals 
with this micrococcus of the Wimbledon 


*Jt is well known that no specie a of micrococci hitherto 
known arc capable of surviving n temperature of 212 degree* 
F.: «. of boiling water ; many of them are killed by an ex¬ 
posure' to 180 or UK) degrees F. 
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monkey, r showed that the same disease is pro¬ 
duced both by inoculation and by feeding. 

“ It having been proved, then, that the cow 
is susceptible to infection with scarlet fever 
from man, the next important question is this : 

- How does the milk of such infected cows 
assume infective power ? Clearly in one of 
two ways : first, either the milk becomes in¬ 
fected by the milker during the process of 
milking, particles of contagium being rubbed 
off the ulcers of the udder or teat; or the 
milker##- is possessed of infective power: 
that is, it is a secretion of a constitutionally 
diseased animal. From previous and from 
more recent observations, I am inclined to 
think that both views hold good.’’ 


Milk and Diseased Meat .—In a recent num¬ 
ber of the Scimc4\ we find the following com¬ 
munication from Mr. J. J. Janney, of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, which we feel confident will be of 
practical interest to our readers : “Upon my 
removal to this city, I called upon the butcher 
of whom I purchased my meat, who was an 
intelligent man. and asked him if he found 
the livers of well-fatted cattle in a healthy 
condition. His answer was that it is very 
seldom that the liver of a well-fatted beef 
is fit for human food, especially still fed 
cattle. They, he asserted, are always dis¬ 
eased ; and he added that he never bought 
still-fed cattle unless they had been taken off 
slops and fed on corn some weeks before be¬ 
ing killed, lie asserted that he could distin¬ 
guish between still fed and corn-fed beef by 
t he sight and touch, after it was slaughtered.” 

—The whisky-lovers are rejoicing in the 
out-come of the recent investigation made by 
the Xew 1 >»•/.• World respecting the adultera¬ 
tion of whisky, gin, brandy, and rum, which 
gives these liquors a “clean bill” so far as 
sophistication with harmful substances is con¬ 
cerned. We have always considered refer¬ 
ence to the adulteration of liquors as a very 
weak argument in behalf of temperance, as 
alcohol itself is really a worse poison than 
the substances which are ordinarily used in 
the adulteration of liquors. 


An Unconsidered Danger. —The Boston Her¬ 
ald is entitled to much credit for the sanitary 
wisdom exhibited in calling attention to an 
unconsidered danger, which, though long over¬ 
looked, is by no means a matter of small or 
doubtful importance :— 

“ What a vile habit that is which one sees 
indulged in on street-cars by people who cer¬ 
tainly ought to know better ! That of putting 
coins in the mouth is the one referred to. It 
is quite common among women, who under 
such circumstances never seem to have quite 
hands enough, and so they press their mouths 
into service to do what is not only a vulgar 
thing, but absolutely filthy. The nickel which 
is taken from the purse may have recently left 
a hand unwashed since it fondled a child dy¬ 
ing with diphtheria or other infectious dis¬ 
ease ; or it may have come from the hand of 
a man suffering from the most loathsome dis¬ 
orders.” 


Baking-Powders. —Everybody does not know 
that the baking-powders sold in the market are 
in many instances adulterated with such .sub¬ 
stances as alum, lime, and other chemicals, 
which arc exceedingly deleterious in character. 
Baking-powders, even when what they pretend 
to be, are not wholesome materials to be added 
to food : and when adulterated with the irritat¬ 
ing and caustic chemicals which frequently en¬ 
ter into their composition, they become doubly 
hnrmf u 1, The newspapers some little time ago 
reported a family of five, in Indiana, poisoned 
by the use of baking-powder. All the family 
were dangerously sick, and one was dying at 
the time the account was published. 

Use of Tobacco in Europe. — A French 
statistician has been looking up the statistics of 
tobacco-using in the various countries of Eu¬ 
rope, and finds the quantity used per thousand 
inhabitants, as follows: Spain, 110 pounds; 
Italy. 128 pounds ; Great Britain, 138 pounds; 
Russia, 182 pounds; Hungary, 207 pounds ; 
France, 210 pounds ; Denmark, 224 pounds : 
Norway, 220 pounds ; Austria, 273 pounds ; 
Germany, 330 pounds ; Holland. 448 pounds ; 
and Belgium. 5fi0 pounds. 
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TREATMENT OF SEVERE BURNS BY 
CONTINUOUS BATHS. 

W. J. Lawrik, M. I>.. of Ayr, calls atten¬ 
tion in tb< j Edinburgh Medical Juitrna/, of July, 
1887, to the treatment of bums by Hebra’s 
water-bed. The bed is simply a form of hath, 
and from it* simplicity and efficiency, is well 
suited to hospital practice, the patient requir¬ 
ing at the hands of nurses scarcely any atten¬ 
tion. It is not merely cases of burning that 
may be treated in this way—all diseases asso¬ 
ciated with loss of epidermis; viz., slough¬ 
ing ulcers, erysipelas, pemphigus, foliaceus, 
etc., which are associated with severe paiti^ 
supply excellent examples. The entire ab¬ 
sence Of pain and apprehension on the part of 
the patient, which are associated with the re¬ 
moval of old dressings and the application of 
fresh ones, is a marked and favorable element 
in treatment by the bath. The wounded sur¬ 
faces are continuously out of contact with the 
air, and as they are not covered with any form 
of dressing, the discharges escape at once into 
the water, and the wounds are kept clean. 
There is scarcely any limit to the time pa¬ 
tients may remain in t he hath; in more than 
one case they have been continuously sub¬ 
merged for 385 days and nights, only leaving 
the water for functional purposes. 

In the Vienna General Hospital a separate 
ward is devoted to their use, and in the Royal 
Infirmary of Hlnsgow one has recently been 
established. 

Hebra’s water-bed consists of a zinc vessel, 
constructed in the frame-work of a bed. In 
the vessel an oblong iron frame is suspended 
by chains. The frame is so constructed that 
the portion where the patient’s head is to lie, 
may, by a hinge motion, he raised to an angle 
with the other part. The whole frame can be 


raised or lowered by means of toothed wheels. 
On the frame a thin mattress is laid : the. pa¬ 
tient rests on the mattress. When the zinc 
vessel lias been filled with water, the bed ear. 
lying the patient is gradually sunk beneath 
the surface, taking care, of course, to keep 
the head out of water. 

At first, the patient feels the water too hot, 
upon which it mii9t be cooled. Feelings of 
rigor now set in. and additional warm water 
must be added. After this lie feels more 
comfortable—pains have almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared. 

The water-bed does uot offer a remedy 
against the severe constitutional effects of all 
hums, nor against their fatal ending in all 
cases. Patients die of extensive burns under 
this treatment as under any other, but they 
die at least free from pain. 

On the other hand, the continual oath is an 
effectual therapeutic agent, and a real benefit, 
for patients and attendants, during the long 
period of suppuration* By the ordinary meth¬ 
ods such patients cannot be kept in a state of 
perfect cleanliness, because the dressing of 
extensive burns requires much time. Lifting 
and turning, as well as separation of the adher¬ 
ing bandages, are most painful. All these 
disadvantages cease on the use of the water- 
lied. The patient lies and moves as he wishes, 
sleeps, eats, and enjoys himself, according to 
his tastes. The wounds are always covered, 
always clean, and granulate normally, indeed 
often so copiously that they must, be re¬ 
pressed. 

Hebra’s water-bed is the best agent against 
pain and the best therapeutic agent. Re¬ 
moval of scabs takes place earlier. Retention 
of pus is avoided. Danger of septtemia and 
erysipelas is reduced to a minimum, fever 
censes, sleep and appetite return. 
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REMEDIES FOR CONSTANT USE. 

Use patio i ice, for the Pill. 

To relieve every ill. 

Proper care, the Plaster, 

To prevent disaster. 

Good nature, the Ointment. 

To heal disappointment. 

Unselfishness, pure OH, 

To lubricate all toil. 

Self-help, the Tonic. 

For all that is elironle. 

Faith for the Cord ml, 

In every ordeal. 

Hope, the soothing Lotion, 

For painful emotion. 

Molt A1.. 

The wise and good will nol refuse 
These excellent remedies to use; 

For they have long stood the trial test, 

And always proved, without tail, the best : 

And nothing like these will secure 
Health and happiness that will endure. 

—r h\ Whitilcse\f. 

MANAGEMENT OF CONSTIPATION. 

The majority of cases <>f constipation arc 
readily cured by the proper regulation of diet 
and regimen. Respecting the management 
of cases of simple constipation, l>r. Andrew 
Clark, an eminent English physician, instructs 
his patients as follows :— 

• 1. On rising or retiring, sip slowly from 
a quarter to a half pint of water, cold or hot. 

‘•2. On rising take a cold or tepid sponge- 
bath, followed by a brisk general rubbing. 

“3. Clothe warm and loose; have no eon 
strict ion at the waist. 

- I. Careful attention should be paid to 
diet. Avoid pickles, spices, curries, salted 
or otherwise preserved provisions, pies, pas¬ 
try, cheese, dried fruits, nuts, and all coarse, 
hard, and indigestible food taken with a view 
<>f moving the bowels, strong tea, and much 
hot liquid of any kind, with meals. 

•Walk at least half an hour twice a day. 
(>. Avoid sitting or working long in such 
a position as will compress or constrict the 
bowels. 

“7. Solicit the action of the j bowels "’every 
day. after breakfast, and be patient in solicit 


ing. If unsuccessful the first day. continue 
the daily soliciting at the appointed time only. 
On the fourth day assistance may lie taken. 
The simplest and bestwill he an enema of equal 
parts of olive-oil and water. 

If the use of all these means fail to estab¬ 
lish the habit of daily or of alternate daily 
action of the bowels, artificial helps may be 
necessary. T he ol>ject is to coax, or persuade, 
the bowels to act after the manner of nature, 
by the production of a moderate and more-or- 
less solid-formed discharge. On waking in 
the morning, try massage of the abdomen, 
from right to left along the colon ; and a 
dessert spoonful of the best olive-oil may be 
taken at the greater meals of the day/’ 

For Scabies (itch).—The following is recom¬ 
mended by a French physician as an excellent 
remedy for this persistent malady: — 

1. Cover the whole body with a lather from 
strong soap. 

2. Apply to the skin with friction the fol¬ 


lowing mixture :— 

Glycerine ..... 2 n/.. 

Gumtmgaeauth • . . .10 gr. 

Flowers of sulphur , 1 or., 

(.’arbouftte of soda . . . . ox. 


3. After leaving the above in contact with 
the skin for a few hours, take a bath, and put 
on clean clothes. 

4 The next day the skin should be rubbed 
with powdered starch. 


For a Burn .—If a person lias been burned 
by the clothes catching tire, remove tin* cloth¬ 
ing as soon as possible, taking care to keep 
the burned surface drenched with tepid wa¬ 
ter: and be sure not to drag upon the in¬ 
jured skin in such a way as to [mil it otf. as it 
is the best possible protection for the tender 
flesh beneath. 

When the clothing lias been removed, keep 
the burned surface covered with cloths wrung 
out of soda-water, made by dissolving a tea¬ 
spoon fill of soda in a pint of water. This 
is an effectual method of treating burns, and 
is far superior to the old dressing of earron- 
oil. a mixture of linseed-oil and lime-water. 
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JUNE ROGERS. 

BY VBNl V, VK21. 

“On, the sunrise !” said little June Rogers, as all 
at once she awoke from the most refreshing sleep, 
and skipped from her bed to an east window, turned 
the shutters, and let in the sunshine, which, just 
shimmering aeross the lake, made it appear like inl¬ 


ander her left arm; then the reverse, ever tier left 
shoulder and under her right arm. and hastily slipped 
on her sleeves again, and buttoned her wrapper. She 
then proceeded to bathe, a portion at a time, the re¬ 
mainder of her body. 

In just seven minutes, as she had said, her last 
slipper was on ; ten more, and her hair hung in two 
rows of golden curls. After pinning a flower near her 



uid gold. “Oh, how beautiful it is on earth, and what, 
will it, be in the city of the living Clod - " 

Glancing at her aunt's watch, she said. “ I will 
be just seven minutes dressing." 

Quickly tilling her wash-bowl, she removed from t he 
upper portion of her little form her long, loose night 
wrapper, quickly washing her face and neck, using a 
little pure white soap, and wiping dry with a line, soft 
towel. Next she bathed her left arm in the same 
way, then the right; then her chest, nibbing all very 
dry; next her shoulders, taking a long towel and 
drawing it like a saw over her right shoulder and 


throat, she said: “Now I am more lit lor prayer. 
‘Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept¬ 
able unto God, which is your reasonable service.* ” So 
saying, she opened her Testament to the twelfth 
chapter of Romans, which was marked with her 
“Social Purity Pledge ” card, and read carefully a few 
verses, finishing with, “Let love la* without dissimu¬ 
lation. Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that which 
is good." Then kneeling by her bedside, with the 
picture of morning still in her mind, she said her 
morning prayers. 

Rising from prayer, she brushed her teeth and gar- 
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#rle<l her throat with water, as she had omitted it, not 
thinking. Then she went through a formula of ex¬ 
ercises, which was written and placed on the dresser 
before her. The exercises were as follows: Throw¬ 
ing her arms hack twelve times, then up and back as 
many more; swinging them both from right to left 
ten times; placing her arms hi a horizontal position 
from her shoulders, holding her wrists as stiff as |h»s- 
sible, twisting the palms upward and downward seven 
times; shutting her hands tightly and throwing them 
to her shoulders so that her lists nearly touched ; then 
dropping them to her side seven times ; raising each 
shoulder alternately seven times; standing stiff and 
bending forward slowly live times, then very fast 
five times ; folding her arms behind, and bending 
backward as fur as possible seven times: bending the 
trunk of her body to right and left seven times ; rock¬ 
ing from toe to heel ten times; sometimes lying on 
her hack, and rising to her feet without using her 
hands; and many other movements, bringing into 
exercise every muscle. 

She next threw wide open the blinds of all three 
windows in her large and richly furnished room, 
placed the pillows in the sunshine, removed the bed¬ 
ding, piece by piece, spreading it over chairs, so it 
might be thoroughly aired : then, it being half an hour 
before the time she was required to be present in the 
dining-room, she went down to the sitting-room, played 
the organ and sang :— 

“The hunt in tith'd with nail and oar. 

And all prepared to leave the shore, 

So on we go with wind and tide. 

Across the inerrv waves to glide. 

Then row, row, row. 

So merrily, warily, oh! “ 

Her sweet voice, swelling and diminishing ns did 
also the music, tilled the house with rich melody. 

Eleven years before in that month, when the scent 
of roses graced the air. site had cornea most welcome 
gift to her parents, and they called her June. 

Her father was an honorable, temperate, successful 
business man, owning their home near by a thriving 
village. The evening before the morning in which 
our story opens, Mrs. lingers called Juue to the front 
parlor, told her she was going to spend the night with 
a sick lady, and wanted to bid her good-night. “1 
know,” she. said, “you will la* good to your aunt, and 
not forget your morning and evening prayers,” A 
kiss, and she was gone. 

“ How good y our breakfast is. aunt!—baked pota¬ 
toes, cream gravy, strawberry toast, graham gems, 
amt hot lemonade.^ 

“Yes, dear: but you prepared the berries and tin- 
potatoes, set the table, and placed the bread in tin* 
oven for toast last evening. I think your mother is 
wise in encouraging you to bo useful." 

June blushed, for she had not supposed that thelit- 
tic she had done was much saving of care and steps 
to her “dear good aunt." as she often called her. 


June’s parents said nothing, but in their hearts they 
were promt of their daughter, who never knew what 
the words “to be governed ” meant. She hud simply 
been enoOuraged to do what was right all her life, 
and when she was in the wrong—and who is not at 
times ?—she was led to see it, and conscience trusted 
to inflict all necessary punishment. 

At eight o’clock a blithe, merry miss, with spring¬ 
ing step, rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, and lawn-like 
form, wearing a simple blue dress, neatly, but not 
overtrimmed, blue stockings, low-heeled shoes, and 
jaunty hat, with bouquet and dinner-pail, was on 
her way to school. 

It was a walk of a mile and a half to the farther 
side of the village, where tin- two-story brick build¬ 
ing stood on the summit of the long, grassy hill 
adorned with shade trees. 

Half a mile from her home was a maple, large and 
round, spreading over I lie short grass and gravelly 
road the most delightful shade, called the half-way 
tree: and here, as she tripped ulong. close against 
a lonely hedge sat May ( Vandal, her seat-mate, on the 
ground, “O June,” said she, “1 am so glad you 
have come : 1 am going to have another of those ter¬ 
rible headaehes. What shall I do? 1 can scarcely 
see, everything is so black.' 1 

“ Let me take off your lmt. and rub your head : 
there, I have a bottle of water in my pail.” 

u How good you are,” said May. “ my mother said 
this morning she wished she could say of me n> your 
mother said of you in the night, that you had never 
been sick.” 

“ Perhaps something you have eaten has disagreed 
with you. What did you have for breakfast? ’’ 

May enumerated a mixture of mince-pie, fruit-cake, 
pickles, cheese, hash, dried beef, boiled “gg, hot bis¬ 
cuit, coffee, orange peel, and onions, saying that she 
tasted of them all, trying to find something good. 

“Now I am better: and the first hell is ringing. 
You go. June. 1 shall he marked tardy again.” 

“1 am so sorry : I will carry your pail, mid yoivd 
better come slowly.” 

At noon May was still pale. June had spelled a 
word May had misspelled, and had asked of the 
teacher that she might not he required to go above 
her. but the teacher insisted. 

“ Are n’t you going to eat your dinner, May ?” 

“Oh, I am hungry enough all the time. I have 
eaten half <*f my new slate pencil and the chalk 
the teacher was asking for; though 1 could not bring 
myself to confess I hail eaten It.” 

“May I tell her?” asked June, hesitatingly. “ l 
will do it: kindly.” 

'* Why?” inquired May after an awkward pause. 

14 Only because poor little Willie Adams quailed so 
under the searching eye of the teacher, that seemed 
to accuse him. I fell so sorry because his confusion 
made it worse. I could have cried for him.” 

May said nothing ; *he knew it would lm useless, for 
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June was silently felt to be the standing conscience, 
or permanent committee of .justice, for the whole 
M’hool, Therefore dune made an opportunity that 
very hour, and sot the matter all right. 

Ami Willie resolved that lie would begin at mire to 
he ihe best hoy in the world, and by and by. the best 
man, *• Why not ? ” thought he, “I will take emu- 
fort in it. and .June will know, If no one else docs: 
and that is enough for me.” 

Hut the dinner ? May opened her pail, and Mu* sight 
4») just sta b food as had made her sick. almost sick¬ 
en ml tier again. 

“Take your spoon and eat with me for a change,” 
said June: and then spreading n napkin on the grass, 
> ie displayed a ball-pint bowl of rice pudding, a large 
slier *d graham and one of white bread, a cup of 
canned strawberries, a bottle of water, and a small 
glass. ** Take tills white broad, May, or part of b tin” 

••Thank you, June. I will try both.” She did 
partake of ench article, almost wondering at the feel- 
ingot satisfaction, and asked. “Why do you always 
bring drink V” 

••Well, the main reason is my mother thinks that 
the reason many of our school had the scarlet fever 
last hummer was that the well of water at the school- 
house was impure : you know three died.” 

“Yes,” said May. a> her eyes moistened, tor one 
was her sister. '‘ 1 almost think,” she added, ‘‘that 
the way you live keeps you well. And um aald she 
had almost concluded to take the Coon IIkai.th, 
through your mother’s influence.” 

V Boy*s Logic*—One tiny a teacher told her schol¬ 
ar- thni it was wrong to chew tobacco, when a small 
buy. with unite an important, air, replied that, he had 
seen j fellow chew because his teeth ached, and 
stoutly averred that it was not wrong for any one to 
chew tobacco it his teeth ached. 

This seemed to please r.he school very much, and 
the teacher was at first puzzled to know how to an¬ 
swer such a stunning argument. 

At lu^t she said to the hold l>oy f - Horace, if a girl 
should have the toothache, and want to chew to- 
bueco, what should she do ? ” 

Horace scratched his head, and then said resolutely, 
“she ought to have the tooth pulled*” 

The use of tobacco In any form is just as foolish 
and wicked for boys as for girls .—Our Ihnnh Anl- 

llltlh. 

Little Mamie is sick in bed, but refuses persist¬ 
ently to take the prescribed pill. Her mother, how- 
e\er, resorts to stratagem, concealing the pill in some 
preserved |H*ar. and giviug it to the ehild to eat, Af- 
tet awhile mamma asks: “Has my little dear eaten 
her pear” ” “ All except the seed, mamma dear.”— 
Tcxa* N/ffinj/s. 


Little l>ot. ‘ What's the matter wit.li my tiofce, 
mtimtna ?” 

Mnimrut* “You went out yesterday without your 
rubbers, and got your feet wot.” 

“ Well. I do not see why that should make my 
nose wet.” 


Question ;Box. 

1 1wr\i\ questions must be m'rmupirak’d by tlH* fall name 
?oul mldreae of tile writer, u*it soften uecinjimry to ndilruM 
t>y letter, the person asking the question.] 

.Milk—Solid Food—Honey*—1). I*. K . Oregon, 
asks:— 

1- Is milk a good article of food in this western 
climate? or is it constipating? 

3, Dues solid food consist of all the element* ex¬ 
cept the water, or is the water that is cooked in food 
also included ? This question is asked with refer¬ 
ence to the statement in Good Hkai.iii. that twenty- 
fwO ounces Of solid food are sufficient to support the 
system for one day. 

Ji. What is the nature of honey ? and how does It 
compare with sugar or molasses in nutritive qualities 
and digestibility? If it is the same as sugar, what 
gives it its peculiar tlavor ? 

A iif:. 1. Yes; milk is a wholesome article of food 
in any climate, provided it is obtained from healthy 
cows. The popular prejudice against the use of 
milk, bused u]m>u the idea that it is clogging to the 
liver, and has a constipating effect upon Liu? bowels, 
has little or no foundation. There are, perhaps, cer¬ 
tain persons with whom the use of milk seems to 
have this effect upon the bowels, but eases of this 
sort are extremely rare. 

'L The reference in (»ooi> Hkai.tu to solid food 
relates to food from which all the water has been ex¬ 
cluded. In the estimates regarding the quantity of 
food which should he taken, allowance is made for 
the amount of water which the food contains. For 
instance, bread contains thirty-seven per cent of its 
weight in water, potatoes contain seventy-live per 
cent. etc. 

3. Honey has about the same nutritive effect i\s 
sirup. lt> digestibility is practically the same. It 
is a mixture of various kinds of sugar, and of less 
value as a sweetening agent than cane sugar or sirup. 
Its peculiar tlavor is due chiefly to the flavoring sub¬ 
stances derived from the flowers. Honey, also, al¬ 
ways contains a small proportion of virus from the 
poison bag of the Ikjc. It is said to be rank when it 
contains an unusually large proportion of this poison, 
which is likely to be the case if the bees are much 
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disturbed nr irritated. It* is the presence of those 
foreign substances which occasion the disagreeable 
effects that not infrequently follow the use of honey 
by certain persons who are peculiarly susceptible to 
their influence. 


Root Beer, J. W. JS.. New York, asks about 
root beer. 

An*. There are various kinds of root beer, all 
of which, so fur as we are aware, undergo more or 
levs fermentation in their manufacture. It is their 
fermentation which gives them their properties as 
beer. This being the case, it; is evident that all con¬ 
tain more or less alcohol. While its quantity is so 
small that no person is likely to become Intoxicated 
by their use : yet it isontirely possible that the habit of 
small tippling, acquired by the use of small beer, may 
lead to the use of stronger liquors, and so to drunk¬ 
enness. Consequently this class of drinks is properly 
included under the head of alcoholic drinks, and should 
be discarded bv all thorough-going temperance re¬ 
formers. 


Nervous Disturbance.—C. II. Colorado, wishes in¬ 
formation respecting his condition, which he describes 
as follows:— 

After exertion in the hot sun (sometimes very 
slight), swelling of the veins, burning and throbbing 
in the luuuls, with a weary feeling, particularly in the 
feet and calves. These symptoms pass away, some¬ 
times as suddenly as they appear, when I become cool. 
I lived in tropical Australia—a dry, hotcliinatc—nine, 
years, where I underwent, eousulerablc work and worry, 
with much tea-drinking, Since reading your journal, 
1 have come to the conclusion that these two latter 
items have a great, deal to answer for. I have given 
up tea, coffee, etc., and am following your teaching 
as far as possible; and now write in the hope that 
you may have some special remark in reference to my 
case. 

Any. The symptoms described indicate a profound 
disturbance in the functions of the vaso-umtor system 
and tile spinal coni, and a very great susceptibility 
to the injurious effects of heat, being due. evidently, 
to the malign Influence of beat upon the nervous sys¬ 
tem. The application of cold to the head, cool spong¬ 
ing of the body, and alternate hot and cold sponging 
of th * spine, will afford temporary relief. 

Permanent relief can only he obtained by building 
up the general health and nerve tone. Some cases 
of tliis peculiar susceptibility to the influence of heat 
ran be readily overcome. Nervous affections arc 
often aggravated by a residence in a high altitude ; a 
lower altitude might be found beneficial, 

Soda Fruits. —K. S M Imva, asks;— 

Is it unhealthful to use a little soda with very 
acid fruits to neutralize the add ? 


-. Are there any fruits which contain all the ♦•laments 
of nutrition in the right proportion to support life? 

Any. 1. No. 

‘2. No : nearly all fruits contain an excess ot *aecha- 
rineor farinaceous elements. Life may he sustained, 
however, on fruits alone, as nature can readily dispose 
of the excess of farinaceous elements, so that all that 
is required is that a sufficient quantity of fruits should 
be taken to secure a due supply Of the albuminous 
or nitrogenous elements, which arc essential *o the 
maintenance of life. 


Scrofula.—For t he treatment of a scrofulous child, 
see the •• Home Hand-Bool: of Domestic Hygiene and 
Hatioiial Medicine.’* 


Mfcerary N olives. 

Soci \l Pbum* \xn True Wjiitk Cicoss Ls the title 
of a bound volume consisting of eightx pages of The 
Philanthropist, Series of *ncial-purit) leaflets—one ro 
fifteen inclusive. The authors of the aeries arc Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler: Emily Blackwell, M. 1».: Rev. 
Cannon Wilberforce, M. A.: Frances K. Willard; 
Rev. P. Glecfcstone: Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond: 
Rev. A. IT. Lewis, 1 1 . !>.: Itev. B. F. l)e Costa, 1>. 
I>.; the Bt,. Rev, Henry C, Potter, D. 1).: and Aaron 
M. Powell. It is a volume of exceptional interest 
and value, as interpreting the various aspects id the 
Social Purity and White Cross Movement. Price by 
mail, post-paid, fifteen cents. Address. I in Pin- 
LASTtlKnlMsT* P. O. Box io.M* New York. 


L ww-Tiinnk by Lieut. S. ('. F. Peile. New Vork, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Lawn-temds has at. least one advantage lor ladies 
over most other out-door sports: namely, that it act¬ 
ually compels them to adopt a sensible and therefore 
; healthI'uI costume. There may be ladle> who play 
lawn-tennis in corsets and tight-sleeved dresses, but 
the probabilities are that they do not play more than 
one game in the same dress, for the ver> good reason 
that such ii dress will not survive more than a single 
game. A -> Lieut. Peile points out. in his convenient 
little imintml. there are two reasons why ladies who 
play lawn-tennis should wear easy-fitting dresses: 
first, because any other kind of a dress will spoil the 
play; and second, because the play will sj*oil any 
0titer kind of dress. Lawn-tennis is also shown to 
lie inimical to tight, shoes, high heels, big bats, and 
rings,—all most excellent reasons why it should be 
cultivated by the young ladles of this country. The 
present work sets forth the principles of the game in 
a simple and lucid manner, and may be recom¬ 
mended to those who are seeking tin insight into the 
mysteries of " serves” and ••volleys.*’ 
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gl SCIENCE IN THE HOUSEHOLD 








CONDUCTED BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING WINTER 
SQUASH. 

In selecting squashes lor table use, always secure 
those of linn texture. Wash, break in pieces with a 
liutchet. if hard shelled; or if the shell is soft enough, 
divide with a knife: remove all seeds, and cook by 
boiling, -teaming, stewing, or baking, as preferred. 



II will require from one-half to one hour to boil or 
steam .-quash, and from one to two hours to bake. 

Baked Squash. —The hard-shell varieties are best 
for baking. Wash* divide, and lay.'— shell downward. 
—upoti the top grate fit the oven, or place in it shallow 
baking-dish with a little boiling water in the bottom 
of it. Bake until tender. Serve in the shell. or 
scrape out the soil part ; mash, and season with 
cream, two large table-spoonfuls to the pintof squash. 
If preferred, the skins may he removed before bak¬ 
ing, and the squash served the same as sweet potato, 
for which it makes a good substitute. 

Steamed Squash. —Prepare the squash as above, 
and place in a steamer over a kettle of boiling water, 
which must not Ik* allowed to cease boiling until the 
-quash is tender. Mash the squash, and season with , 
cream, rln* same as when baked. 


Ironing Cults and Collars.—An exchange gives 
1 he following excellent suggestions respecting tin¬ 
ironing of enffs and collars: “Have ready some 
Irons ver\ hot, but not so as to scorch ; and let 
there be enough Irons not to have to wait for a sec¬ 
ond when the first is cool. These must be very clean 
and with a good polish, To Insure the latter have a 
piece of beeswax, and when the iron is taken off the 
lire, rub it over flic beeswax; then rub the 
iron on some crushed salt, and it will run 
smoothly. 

** Now on the ironing sheet lay a clean, smooth 
Cloth, a liaU(tk6rchief will do. Lay a collar on 
this, fold over a part of the handkerchief, and 
iron quickly from one end to the other two or 
three times, to dry it a little. While still steam¬ 
ing, takeott the handkerchief, st retch the collar 
with tin* hands, and iron briskly on the right side 
straight across. If the iron Is not hot enough, 
or tlie collar too dry. the starch will stick. 
When Ihe right side is smooth, without creases, 
turn it on the? other side, and Iron more slowly 
so ius to dry it thoroughly. The irons require constant 
renewing as the damp cools them quickly. If any 
starch appears on the iron, it must, tie scraped off with 
a knife before going back to the lire. 

“It you do not want shirts or cult’s to blister and 
wrinkle when buttoned, do not make the first, nr 
boiled starch, too stiff. and rub it in well. Of course 
you know that they should always he dipped in cold 
starch, t. e.> clear starch mixed thin with cold water, 
before ironing.” 


Lenient to .Meml Miina. Take a very thick solu¬ 
tion of gum arahic, and stir into it plaster of purls 
until the mixture is of proper consistency. Apply 
with a brush to the edges of the china-ware, and 
stick them together. In a few days it will Is* impos¬ 
sible to break the article in the same place. The 
whiteness of the cement renders it doubly valuable. 


—An exchange says : “ Ten cents* worth of oxalic 
acid dissolved in a pint of hot water will remove 
paint spots from the windows. Pour u little into a 
cup, and apply to the spots with a swab ; but be sure 
not to allow the acid lo touch the hands. Brasses 
may be quickly cleaned with it. Great care must be 
exercised in labeling the bottle, and putting it out of 
the reach of children, as it is deadly poison." 


—After an egg has been laid n day or more, the 
shell comes off easily when boiled. If the content* 
of an egg adhere to the shell after boiling, it is a sign 
the egg is fresh. 
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To Determine tin* Quality of Silk.— A writer iu 
Hartford Coil rant. , speaking of tlie vnrious kinds of 
black silk, gives the following directions for detecting 
Hie spurious from the genuine article : “ Take libers of 
the tilling in any silk, and if, on breaking, they show 
a feathery, dry, and luck-luster condition, discoloring 
the fingers in handling, you may at once he sure of 
the presence of dye and artificial weighting. Or take 
a srnuU portion of the fibers between the thumb and 
forefinger, and very gently roll it over and over, 
and you will soon detect the gum, mineral, soap, and 
other ingredients of the one, and the absence of them 
in the other. A simple, but effective test of purity is 
to burn a small quantity of the fibers; pure silk will 
instantly crisp, leaving only a pure charcoal; heavily- 
dyed silk will smolder, leaving a yellow, greasy ash. 
If. on the contrary, you cannot break the ten strands, 
and they are found of a natural luster and brilliancy, 
and fail to discolor the fingers at the point of contact, 
you may well be assured that you have a pure silk. 

♦ hat Is honest in its make and durable in it* wear.*’ 

•lolly Covering. —A writer in Good llousrkerpln[) 
says, that •‘much time may be saved when put¬ 
ting up jellies by using waxed paper, w hich can be 
bought at tiic confectioner's supply store very cheap. 
Twelve cents’ worth will be sufficient for a whole 
season. Cut. a round of the paper to lit the top of 
your jelly-glass, and have a quarter of an Inch nr so 
margin: lay the waxed paper on the jelly/press it 
with your lingers gently till there are no air bubbles 
under it. then press the margin closely round the 
inside of the ghi». This is all you need to do; jelly 
so covered w ill rarely mold, and will keep in even- 
way letter than w ith the usual bruiulied paper.” 


To Clean Oil- Pain tings.—The California Archi¬ 
tect and Builder gives the following as valuable for 
this purpose : “Thoroughly mix two ounces of wood 
naphtha, one ounce spirits of salts, and quarter of a 
pint of linseed-oil. Before being used, the bottle 
containing them should he. shaken. The application 
is simply with a soft pad of linen, to which slum Id 
l>e given a circular motion. When nearly dry, give 
a second dressing, and the picture will come jmtLin 
all its details/’ 


—An exchange says: ••If the chimney or tine of 
your house catches on fire, close all the w indows and 
doors first, then hang a blanket in front of the grate 
to exclude all air. Water should never to poured 
down the chimney, as it spoils the carpets. Coarse 
suit thrown down the Hue is much totter.” 

—When opening cans of fruit the covers of which 
d<> not unscrew readily, place a cloth wet in hot 
water on the top. and after a few minutes the cover 
can generally he removed without difficulty. 


Bed-Chambers.—Considering the fact that at least 
one-third of life is spent in tied, ll is very essen¬ 
tial that all our sleeping arrangements should be such 
as are most conducive to health. The greatest of 
care should he taken to arrange for an abundant 
supply of fresh air at all times and seasons, since the 
air of an occupied, un ventilated apartment very soon 
becomes exceedingly foul from organic poison, and 
disease germs are always abundant. It is also of 
the greatest importance that bed-clothes and tod 
ding he thoroughly subjected each day to the disin¬ 
fection of the air and sunlight, since the human body 
throws off, every night, through the pores of the skin, 
and by the breath, several ounces of waste animal 
matter, much of which is absorbed by the bed-clothes. 
If no precaution is taken to rid them of this effete 
matter, it Is re-absorbed by the next occupant of th< 
bed; or, if long neglected, the waste decompose 
and gives the unpleasant, fusty odor often experi¬ 
enced In sleeping-rooms. The use uf feather-beds is 
for this reason especially detrimental to health, since 
the feathers not only undergo a slow decomposition 
themselves, but on account of their remarkable hy¬ 
groscopic properties, absorb the fetid exhalations 
thrown off from the body during sleep, thus becom¬ 
ing iu time a serious source of poisoning. 


Waste-Barrels. —A foul-smelling waste-barrel 
ought never to be permitted; iu fact, it is far better 
to burn all leavings and table refuse a> fast as made, 
which may be done without smell or smoke by open¬ 
ing all the back drafts of the kitchen range, and plac¬ 
ing on the hot coals to dry and burn, as they will in 
a few minutes. If the table refuse must be saved, 
the receptacle should be entirely emptied, and very 
thoroughly scrubbed every day with hot suds and an 
old broom. Never pour the chamber slops in with 
the kitchen waste: and above all, never allow them 
to be emptied on the ground in close proximity to the 
well. Any lady would be horrified to find her serv¬ 
ant pouring slops into the well, but she does almost 
as bad when she pours- them on the ground or into 
a drain leading to a cess-pool only a few feet from 
the well, since the porous soil allows them to filter 
through into the well. 

—In buying table-linen it. is well to remember that 
the liner mid smaller the pattern, the longer it will 
be likely to last. Table-cloths of any kind are said 
to wear much longer if a double faced, thick can¬ 
ton flannel la first spread on the table. It smooths the 
edges, and is much softer and more agreeable than 
without It. 


—Ceilings that have been smoked by a kerosene 
lamp should be washed off with soda-water. Grained 
wood should be washed with cold tea. 
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.PublijSlver'f! Page. 

SUNBEAMS OF HEALTH AND TEMPERANCE. 

Tvti* new work, which the publisher* buve bud on buml for 
Some month*, is rapidly approaching completion. It will bn 
a volume of two hundred quarto pages. profusely Illustrated, 
A largo share of the engravings have been made expressly 
for this work, ami depict in an original and unique man¬ 
ner the Tollies uud errors of prevalent habits in eating and 
other matter* relating to health. This work contains u nines 
of interesting fuel*, gathered from a great variety of sources, 
respecting the custom* of a vast number of different nation* 
and tribes, most of which is inaccessible to the ordinary 
reader, and which has never been brought together in this way 
before, liy yean* of research and a laborious collection of 
data, the writers of this volume areublc to show, by the fact* 
cited, that there is a direct and constant relation between 
Imblt* ami health, 

Thin work is not a prosy dissertation on hygiene, butts a 
lively presentation of luteresling fuels and experiences, which 
cannot fall to interest even the casual reader, and It 1 b believed, 
will prove an effective means of conveying lessons In health 
and temperance, which it Is hoped, will make so (loop an im¬ 
pression that they will not he rcudtlv forgotten. Next month 
we shall be able to give a more complete lalde of content* of 
this unique and Interesting volume. 


Y The Sanitarium Hospital.— We are glad to announce tlmt 
work is already begun on a new Sanitarium building, which 
through the benevolence of a friend of the Institution, is to be 
erected in the Interest of the sick poor. A building of this 
*ort Im* long been needed, and it is a source of very great 
pleasure to the managers of the Institution that they see »o 
excellent a prospect for flic speedy fulfillment of a purpose 
which has long been scry near their hearts; uamely, a large 
extension of their philanthropic work in the direction of the 
treatment of the worthy sick poor. 

Tile building will be about sixty six feet front, and one 
hundred feet deep, with four stories, and a high basement. 
It will accommodate about one hundred Tree beds, besides 
affording ample room for a parlor, dining room, treatment 
room*, work-rooms, etc. This enterprise will differ from any 
ntlmr hospital enterprise, in several particular* 

1. Those who enjoy il»> advantages will receive, in addition 
to the ordinary medical and surgical care, which i* given in 
oilier hospitals, the benefits or the extensive faculties of ihe 
largest. SaniLariii hi in the world. 

The Institution is not In be an alius-hoiisc, ami persons 
ire really able to pay their way will not be received a* 
Chanty patients, us is the ease In many free hospitals. Those 
win* are able to work will be given a chance to meet the ex- 
pens** of their board, in w hole or in pari, by their labor. All 
w ill be expected to contribute Mirli sums as come within their 
nj«*auK wen though the amounts may he very small. 

Ii is thought l»y the manager* that the plan of allowing the 
$i k to do what they cun for themselves and for others—in 
other words, helping them to help themselves to the recovery 
of their health—l* the wisest plun of charity, Medical treat¬ 
ment and care. Including surgical operations, will be given 
gratuitously, and whatever Income may he derived from the 
money received from (he putiem®or from the labor of patients, 
will tie applied toward meeting the expense for board and 
the general running expenses >»f the building. The manager* 
hope by this plan to tie enabled to extend the advantages of the 
Hmluriura Hospital to large nil inhere probably three to six 
hundred persons .itititixfly. 

We shall tell mu reader* more about this project from time 
to time, ns ihc work of l tiildim? progresses. 


The Sanitarium Training School.—With the beginning 
"f next month, November 1, the Sanitarium Training School 
will begin its annual session. This school has already grown 
into prominence as one of the lending training schools for 
nurses in tho United State-, and the readiness with which Its 
graduates find lucrative position* indicate tlifl popular esti¬ 
mation of ihe value or the iraining received here. 

In the early history of this Institution an experience of 
two to five years in the Institution wn* of no particular pe¬ 
cuniary advantage to an Individual, aside from the small in¬ 
come received as weekly or monthly wages. At tho present 
time, however, any competent person who has taken a course 
in the Training School for Nurse*, can ©oinmuud from eight 
to twenty dollars a week, and cun obtain steady employment. 
The demand* received by the manager* for nurses are very 
much greater than they can possibly supply. Between forty 
and fifty applications to join the Training School at the begin¬ 
ning of the next year of study have already been received, 
and every mall bring* letters from new applicant* The 
managers arc making arrangements to afford ample facilities 
for instruction to all competent persons who may wish to 
attend. 

Ou another page will be found an announcement of the 
school. Special attention Is called to the liberal terms upon 
which instruction is offered. Uniforms, shoe*, books, board, 
and tuition are all furnished for the first year, In return for 
ilie labor of the student. The second year Ihe el intent re¬ 
ceives regular wages in addition to tuition. Then* is no 
other school which offers so good advantages u- ihi*, or which 
gives so much Instruction and on such liberal tonne. 

Those who wish to join the school should at uUOe corre¬ 
spond with tin* manager*, so as to he on hand at tho beginning 
of the next term. Addre*-. Sanitaiui m. Battlf. < natiK. 
Mien igan. 

laf'The publishers are about to issue a series of Health 
Primers, to b*- sold at twenty-five cent* oath. Tim scries 
will iucludc the following, among other iinporiant subjects ; 
Consumption, Catarrh, Diphtheria, Biliousness, OSerms, The 
Two Breaths, and The Rum Family. It Is hoped that several 
of these will be ready for more complete announcement by 
the time tho next number of this Journal goes to pre*?. 

The publisher's call attention to » *orie* • »f Health bW» 
Knee. Leaflet* introduced In their advertising eolnnin*. Mill¬ 
ion* of page* of those little tracts have already found their 
way into thousands of household*; and the number of lives 
which have been * lived, and the still larger number of per¬ 
sons whose live* hove been rendered more useful, have never 
been estimated ; and unquestionably the good accomplished 
by the circulation of literature <>T Ihl* sort is bei/aml esti¬ 
mation. For ten cents, a sample package of these tracts can 
be obtained. F.acli package will be found to be a -nrt of ari 
epitome of the whole subject of hygienic reform. 

Within the last six months the circulation of this Jour¬ 
nal lot* been more than trebled, and at the present time<t en¬ 
joys u circulation of more than four time* that of any other 
journal of it* chi** in this or any other country. 

This great increase fn its sphere of usefulness in dm to the 
increased effort* of the triends of the .Journal and of hygienic 
reform. Wo trnst our friends will not tire in their effort.* to 
introduce the Wholesome lulliicncc of this Journal Into U6 
large a number of households as possible. The circulation 
of a journal of ibis sort i«* genuine missionary work of the 
most practical character ; and the good seed sown is certain 
to bring forth fruits sooner or Inter in the prevention of dis¬ 
ease ami suffering, and the saving of health. There is no di¬ 
rection in which missionary efforts are more needed, or in 
which they can be more appropriately or profitably expended, 
than m tine life saving work of circulating hygienic literature. 







graining School 

Nti rses. §§§ 


o-o-o- COURSE OF INSTRUCTION -gns-g 


Term for 1887-8 Will 


iUtrin about Nor. 2, 1887. 

THIS School has now been in operation 
for several years with constantly increas¬ 
ing patronage and success. A large num¬ 
ber of young men and women have been 
fitted for eminent usefulness, and are now 
engaged in positions in which they are 
proving the value of the instruction re¬ 
ceived in the relief of suffering, and earn¬ 
ing an independent support. There is no 
field of usefulness in which intelligent and well-trained young men and women 
can more easily find employment and opportunity for philanthropic effort ac¬ 
companied by fair remuneration. 

The course of instruction com¬ 
prises two series of lectures, rec- 
~ itations and practical instruction, 
continuing through two years. Each student will be allowed a vacation of 
two weeks at such time as shall be agreed upon with the managers. 



Course of Instruction. 


Methods of Instruction. 


The instruction is both theo¬ 
retical and practical. Two or 

~ ~~ --- ■ - ~ three lectures are given each 

week, and several recitations are held in addition. Lectures are illustrated 
by means of charts, models, fine French Manikins showing every organ of 
the body in a manner closely resembling life, and by numerous experiments. 
Each student is required to become familiar with the subjects taught, by ac¬ 
tual practice. The following are among the leading topics which are taught: 

I no tom if. Ph if biol ogy. Elementary Chemist r y. Natur e an d Ca n srs o f Pis- 
ettae. lAtmfUatje of Disease. Principle* of Cun . Management of Cum n Am J>is- 
eam . Dressing of Simple ffoand* and litfurt es, Gen eral and Individual Hygiene. 


Ventilation. Hisinfe ciitm. stir and I Vo ter (’ onion) i no t Ion . Gene ra! Xu rsing. 
Snryfral Nursing. Monthly Nnrting. Bandaging* Hydrotherapy--Tiieoretical 
and Prartiral. Fleet ri cit y- - Faradie* Galv anic, Stat i c* Di et for the Sick . tfeM* 
Sfige. Swedish Movements. CaliMhenics. fVhat to Do in Emergencies. 













































A TWA ATT AT IX The advanta S es offered by this 
ill 1 / \ A INI 1 AvTlio • school are in many respects superior 

== - -- to those offered by any other, not 

excepting the older schools in the large cities. Its special advantages may 
be briefly stated as follows:— 

1. This school is connected with the largest Sanitarium in the world, 
which affords opportunities for practical observation not to be found elsewhere. 

2 . The methods, appliances and facilities which are utilized here far 
surpass in extent what can be found anywhere else, affording a better oppor¬ 
tunity for gaining familiarity with scientific methods than any other school. 

3 . Students in this school have an opportunity to acquire a practical 
knowledge of much that is taught only theoretically in other schools, or is 
omitted altogether. 

4 . A pleasant home and agreeable social surroundings instead of the 
prison-like atmosphere of the ordinary hospital. 

5 . Permanent employment will be given to those who prove themselves 
competent and worthy of encouragement. 


Special 


Qualifications Required. 


Persons who desire to enter 
this school must possess the 
following qualifications:- - 


1. A GOOD MORAL CHARACTER, WITH SATISFACTORY RECOMMENDATIONS. 

2 . Ability to become first-class nurses. 


3. Goon HEALTH. 

4 . Sufficient intelligence and education to enable them to 


ENTER UPON THE COURSE OK TRAINING WITH A FAIR TROSBECT OF SUCCESS. 


Those who pass a satisfactory examination at the close of the course will 
receive a diploma. 

f 


Ti 


M 11 V f C 1 The first year each student who puts in full time will be al- 
A\Mo. lowed board, tuition, books, uniform, and three pairs of shoes. 

The second term students will be paid moderate wages, the 


amount depending upon their ability and proficiency. 

Each student is required to become acquainted by practical experience 
with all the details of the practical subjects taught in the school. 

Members of the training school will be expected to conform to the same 
rules as regular employes. 


For farther information desired, address, 

Sanitarium, 


Battle Creelc, Michigan. 






















By J. H. KELLOGG, M. E>. 


V FTER a careful study for several years of the Physical Effects of Alcohol and 
'ft Tobacco upon the human body, with unusually favorable opportunities for obscr- 
Jrji vation through post-mortem examinations, chemical analyses, and microscopical 
^ investigations, the author has prepared, by the aid of the best artists to be so* 
cured, a series of 

Which depict in the most graphic manner possible, the ravages of alcohol among the 
delicate structures of the human body. The following is a list of what is exhibited by 
the several Charts :— 


PLATE 1. The Alcohol Family. 

" 2. A Healthy Stomach. 

** 3. Stomach of a Moderate Drinker. 

*1 4. Stomach of a Hard Drinker. 

" 5. Stomach in Delirium Tremens. 

" 6. Cancer of the Stomach. 

•* 7. A. Healthy Nerve Cells. B. 

Fatty Degeneration of Nerve Cells. 

C. Healthy Blood. D. Blood of an 
Habitual Smoker. E. Blood of a 
Drunkard. F. Blood Destroyed by 
Alcohol. G. The Drunkard’s Ring. 

H. Healthy Nerve Fibres. I. Fatty 
Degeneration of Nerve Fibres. J. 

Healthy Muscle Fibres. K. Fatty De¬ 
generation of Muscle Fibre. 

" 8. Smoker's Cancer. A Rum 

Blossom. A Healthy Brain . A 
Drunkard's Brain. A Healthy Heart. 

A Drunkard's Heart. 

,J 9. A. A Healthy Lung. B. Drunkard's Consumption. C. A Healthy Kidney. E. Enlarged Fatty 
Kidney of Beer Drinker. F. Atrophied Kidney of Gin Or inker. G Healthy Liver. H. Liver of 
Drunkard showing Nutmeg Degeneration. I. Magnified Section of Fatty Liver of Drunkard. J. View 
of an Eye diseased from the Use of Tobacco and Whisky. K. View of the Interior of a Healthy Eye. 

•• 10. ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, showing the percentage of Alcohol contained in the common Alcoholic 

Beverages. ADULTERANTS OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, showing a list of the various poisons used in 
adulterating the various liquors. SPHTGMOGRAPH/C TRACINGS OF THE PULSE, showing the effects 
of alcohol and tobacco upon the pulse. A. Pulse of a Healthy Person. B. Pulse of a Moderate 
Drinker. C. Pulse of a Drunkard. D. Pulse of an Old Tobacco User. E. Pulse of a Young Smoker. 
STATISTICS OF STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. A diagram exhibiting in a graphic way the fact that the 
annual cost of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, rum, tea, and coffee, exceeds the cost of bread, meat, clothing, 
education, and missions. 

Nothing so Complete in this line 1 ms ever been attempted before. These ten charts constitute a 
most powerful temperance lecture, the impressions of which will not be easily forgotten. 



TESTIMONIALS. 

The following arc a few of the many good words which have been spoken for the charts:— 

“They are the best yet published, and no temperance educut.or cun afford to be without them* The Ulustrations 
of the effects of tobacco arc alone worth thu money, and when explained, ought to be sufficient to cure any one of the 
tobacco habit, and I know of some who have thus been cured. 1 ’ GEORGE WOODFORD. 

“The Charts you sent I like the best of any issued, and shall commend them everywhere, and your lecture was 
inimitable." — Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, Pros. N W. C. T. V. 

“ I have carefully examined the Temperance Charts so ably prepared by Dr. J. TI. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Mich , 
aud I am very much pleased with them. JULIA COLMAN, Chairman of the Literature Committee of Ihu National W. 
C. T. U. 

The accompanying cut Illustrates a novel arrangement for exhibiting charts, which is now furnished with 
tills series of charts when desired. It works to a charm, and is just the thing for lecturers. It is only nec¬ 
essary to set it on a stand or table, aud in two minutes it can be made ready for operation. It can be oper 
ated in either direction equally well. Each set of charts is uccompuuied by a Key and a stenographic report 
of a lecture from the charts delivered by Dr. Kellogg at the Lake Bluff Temperance Convocation. 

Price of Charts on common rollers, - - - - $12.00 

Case jxtra. - - - - - - 1.25 

Charts with Exhibitor, - - - 15.00 

HEALTH PUBLISHING C0. 5 Battle Creek, Mich 











the best is THE CHEAPEST. 


j “Home Hand-Book" tell» in plain, overy-day lungungo, how to preserve health, and If 
lost, how to regain it. It is, by fur, the most important medical work for domestic use 
that has yet appealed, awl is rapidly making its way into the homes of the 
United StatoB. It is written in the light of the most recent ecientitlc 
investigation by a physician of large experience and acknowl¬ 
edged ability, and describee the symptoms and treat¬ 
ment of more than GOO diseases. 


Tl^e rr[ost Complete aqd Comprehensive Work of the Kind 
Ever issued frorq the Press. 


Sold by Subscription. For Sample Copy, Address, 


A Vast Cyclopedia 


-OF 


fitpiotagtf, ^Ptjcjienc, avib I'lie \?reatitt evit of $Jt$eade. 




^ ThirliMMitli Thousand, llriised & Enlarged, 


OFIJE BAIJD-BOOK 

Domestic lygiono and Rational Mcdicino. 

By J. H. Kellogg, M. D., 

S 

Honorary Member of tho Society do ITygiene, Member of the British and American 
Associations for the Advancement of Science, The American Public Health 
Association, The American Society of Microsr.opisU, The American 
Social Science Association, Editor of “Good Health, M und 
Author of various Works on Health. 

CONTAINS PAGES. 
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January tooth powder. 

Sfi Cleansing and Antiseptic. 
Will Remove Tartar and 
Yellowness. Will not Injure 
the Teeth. »»»»*» 


MANUFAuTURtU 3V 

SAVJTAltY SUPPLY CO., 

_bATT'-E CREEK, MICH. 


Price, Postpaid, 20 Cents. 


HEALTH ^SCIENCEtLEAFLETS. 


The following list of twenty-five new four-page tracts deals with almost every phase 
of the 


Great Health Question, 

Including the subject of Narrotivs and Sthnnlanls. The subject is considered 
from a scientific standpoint, and the arguments made are striking and convincing. 

Each Tbact is Illustbjlted 

By a fine engraving made expressly for tins series »*f tracts. They are just the thing for gen¬ 
eral circulation by Health and Temperance Organizations, ami are offered at very ion? 
rates. More than One and a Quarter Millions of these Tracts were sold in advance 
of publication :— 


1. Tlie Code of Health. 

9. Ilmv to Ban* u Cciitury. 

3. Pure Air. 

•ft. How to Ventilate a Home. 

5. A Hack Yard ftvMimincd. 

H. Inventory of a Cellar. 

7. AVIiatN in the Well f 
§. Cayenne and lt« Congener*. 

9. A Mvo Host Examined. 

■ 0. A I*ecp Into a I’nckluu Home. 

I ft. The Contents* of a Tea*I*ot. 

19. Tea Tailrrn, 

13. Tea Orinkitig mid KcrvonimrM. 


11. Tea Toper#. 

1 5. Tea and Ti|>plinc. 

Id. Tobacco IN»i»oniiitf. 

17. A Relic of Karhari»in. 

I Tolmeeo lUindtic**, 

19. Science v». Totmcco-Uslnir. 

90. The fciuokc uhaure. 

91. The Rum Tainily. 

99. A llrtinkurd** Stomach. 

93. <;ivi Livers. 

24. A Ruin Hlo^om. 

95. A IcoholiHtii. 


These Tracts arc sold at a very small advance above actual cost. 'ITuy arc believed 
to be the cheapest literature of the kind ever published. They arc beautifully printed on 
fine paper. Prices are a> follows:— 


SINGLE PACKAGES, post-paid, - - $ JO 

12 " - 100 

25 * - 2.00 

too " - 5,00 


300 PACKAGES. - 13.50 

500 M ... 20.00 

1000 •• - 35.00 


Put up in neat packages of 25 each. Address, 

HEALTH PUD. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 



















FIVE CENTS' WORTH OF FUEL WILL BAKE A BARREL OF FLOUR INTO BREAD. 


To All Interested in Steel Portable Ovens I 

SEND FOR lt-PAQE PAMPHLET AND CIRCULARS 
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About six weeks a no I bought another No. 70. I am using them in 
This “ takes the cake.** J. W. BROWNELL. 


THIS FROM A PRACTICAL BAKER. 

Li Ron, N. r., May fO, 1SS7. 

To Whom it May Concern 

1 bought u No. 70 Oven from Mr. Reid about a year ago. 
preference to brick. I like them. 1 have seen all the kinds. 

School 0 / Domestic Economy, Ioxoa A yriealturat College, A me*, Iowa, April 5. 1SS6. 

Adam find, R*q.,— 

(Lbttbk No. 1.)—It is nearly a year since I first used your Bake Oven tNo. 60), and I can say now what I have repeat¬ 
edly said, that in all my experience I have never seen better work than that which your oven turns out. The one in use here works 
just as well as the one 1 first used at Chautauqua, N. Y., last year. Yours respectfully, EMMA P. EWING. 

May t, 1SS7. 

(Lbttbk No. a.)—The oven in use here is still in “good shape/' and contiuucs to give satisfaction. 

_ EMMA P. EWING. 

I have recently sent them to the New Osborne House, and the new Powers Hotel. Rochester, N. Y.; the Central House, Read¬ 
ing, Pa.; the Forest City House, Cleveland, O.; II. C. Austin, Binghamton, N. Y.; James Dick, Dansville, N. Y.; A. A. Alvord, 
Elmira, N. Y.; W. W. Whittaker, Lockport, N. Y.; W. W. Clemmons, Geneva, O.; Mansion House, Buffalo, N. Y.; Monteagle 
House and DeVeaux College, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Geo. Davis, Mohawk, N. Y., B. F. Simmons, Castle, N. Y.; A. E. Potter, 
Mansfield, N. Y.; S. K Kimbdl, Alexandria. N. Y.; I. G. Corbett, Austin, Pa.; E, E. Proud, Sacger3town; Geo. Truscott, Mack¬ 
inac, Mich.; Louis Bach, Wellsburgh, N. Y.; Joseph Mecklinberger, Suspension Bridge, N. Y.; Avery & Miller, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; H. T. Williamson, Waterford, Pa, Here is a copy of an order for three after the fullest inquiry had been made 

St, Teresa's Academy, Kaunas City, Mo., June S, 1SS6. 

Mr. Adam Reid,— 

Dbak Sir.— Yours received in due time. You may send three oven* as soon as you possibly can. Address one to "Mother 
Clemencc, St. Mary's Orphan Asylum, St. Joseph, Mo."; address the second to " Mother Liquor!. St. Joseph's Hospital, Seventh 
and Penn Streets, Kansas City, Mo."; and a third you may send to the Academy, as also the bill for the three, and I will forward 

Y01 


amount. 


Yours respectfully, 


SISTER MARY FIDELIA. 


THIS FROM THE PROPRIETOR OF THE WHITCOMB HOUSE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rochester, N, T., December 7, 1886, 

Mr. Adam Reid ,— 

Dbak Sir,— Your oven is such a success, both as a baker and roaster, that you can write out something good and strong—you 
cannot make it strong enough—and put my name to it. I will honor your draft at any time. [Signed,] 

RUSSELL COATS, 

Prop. Whitcomb House. 


the 


THREE SIZES, NOS. BO, 60. 70. Biking from so to 150 loaves. The reader* of this magazine will please communicate with 
undersigned. Shipping them in all directions ; ride as easy as a packing trunk. OVER 2,600 IN USE. 


ADA 31 HIC 1 D, Patentee and Manf'r, 

119 main St., BUFFALO, N, Y. 





























































































































| j) IIVVAIylD FOODS. <$ j 




In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium with its great, variety of patients, we have produced u 
number of food preparations adapted to different diseased Conditions, the merits of which are such as to secure for 
them a very large and increasing sale, not only to persona belonging to the Invalid class, but to those who wish by 
“good living " to avoid disease. The following are the leading preparations:— 


CtB, per lb. j 

Hu f 111 till 1 lltuPIlit 

[ eta. per 1b. 

1 White Crackers .. 10 

cts. per lb. 

( Wheatena. 12 

Medium Oatmeal Crockers.- 10 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers. JO 

No. 1 Graham Crackers. 10 

No 2. Graham Crackers. 10 1 

Plain Graham Crackers [Dyspeptic] 10 

\ Whole-Wheat Wafers. 12 < 

i Gluten Wafers. 801 

Rye Wafers. 12 

Fruit Crackers. 20 

( Carbon Crackers..[»»et] lf> | 

| Avenula. lit 

Granola. .. 12 

[Gluten Food. 40 

1 Infant’s Food. 40 

1 White Gluten Food.25 


Sample packages containing specimens of each of our foods sent post-paid for 50c. Selected Samples, 25c. 

All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep a fresh supply constantly on hand of 
goods which are largely made expressly for us, of a superior quality of grain. Address 


SAXITARIUM FOOD CO M Bnttle Creek, Micli. 


CHEAP RATES TO CHICAGO 
—" — EXPOSITION ~ 


The Chicago and Grand Trunk, and De¬ 
troit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee Railways 
are making very low rates to Chicago and 
return to those desiring to visit the Chicago 
Exposition. The rate from 

:^=Battle Creek,==- 

for tickets, Including an admission coupon 
to the Exposition, is #1,50 for the round 
trip. Tickets are sold on each Tuesday, 
from Sept. 1«, to Oct. 18, 1887, 
limited good to return up to and including 
the following Monday. 


NEW *SST FREE! 

Tl»»* f.nrilcV World I* ft nnuii- 
tllwtli 1 A*|»M£n, tVl-cul WnI) JUtUtTnh i/ 
|iftlK*f, ilrvoluil to utorltw, fHn’.nie, 
L.lli-rt’ frniry work, ni'tlflttft 
H'ui'k, Ik.MOu ilecoriitliili, hoUftvJfcup- 

IIIC, Ih.IiIiihh, li^nlmiO, JllVi'ltlh’ 
rvftiillt^, utii|ilulU*, eli’., oli>. I In 
llllhlfeliul-ft. wlftllltllC (<l lull HllllPft It 
liitu IhiMinunilii nf iiOiiM-’ft ivIimk It U 
lint AlrfiMily Ink' ll, iinvr liu»k« tlirt 
folliiwint; unprecedented t>ff< r; 
UfwH receipt of 1111/41 Thirty 
Cent*. K’l' tctUaeinl The LndltV 
World /nr Ms MiiiiIIim. amt to 
ov*ry auf>»criher we telUalao nftmt. 
Free UU <1 pott-pmd, a new amt 
eithnthle Kill til pin If OlltIH, Cull- 
t.ilnins’ the fnllnwiitir jiaUttrUA : 1 
He I Initials, 1 S'J lu. hleh, l DaiicIii? 
Olrl, tl lu. hlttli, l Running Boy, 1 
In. UIkIi, I epray Ii[iini.’S, G In. Iil^h, 
1 bunch Riihph., 1 1 ^ In. high, 1 cluster 
Apple lUoiflotPK, (1x4 In., 1 Owl on bnuu’U, In. bl*b, I liuncli 
Pimclioi, 1 cluster l)«.lii(*'i», l spray Wlivat, 1 uiuity MnrntnK 
(1 lorli m, 1 ('hIIh Mly, I buucli Forgut-'Mn-NolB, 1 Uo»cbu<l with 
U'ftVCH, I spray l*.ui«loft, 1 spray l»m , helor , il Button with ffroflatw, 
1 Pink, I buy Lily with bml uml foil***, l spniy Vinca, 1 bunch 
Duleles, l Ju|«inio« Bud with loaves, 1 Knt Boy (comic), 1 clutter 
Forjcvt-Mo-Noltt, l I’mity, l epray I»uUl* *, 1 pttnr Klovvcr, 1 aproy 
Spanlali Hush. 1 Out lino Dcalim, 1 Vine, 4 pattnma for lliuuiel 
embroidery undo mnulk-r dtuilKiiii for Oinjr.y Butch w ork, tnuklmc 
lit aM nr. KlotcAtit Piittorna, worth at rcinll from fl to 2t> oenta ench, 
And l Complete Alphabet worth 7& cunts, kU<i i lux beat Powder, 
trie., t Impruvud DUti lloiti.r, ltlc., nhd 1 Complete Rook of In 
Hlrnrthnu*. Ific. Iteiurtrubur, \vu kIvb tliuL-otiro Oiltrtl rteawrtbed 
ubuvi! free. to every nuu Bonding 30 cents fur a Biz-uiotUlui' sub- 
Bnriplloii to our paper. Tills Out (It is entirely itcu>, and must not 
be confoUtidod wllii tbe cheap cntchpeiiuy afltilia advertised by 
others. SIX aubsi’i-lplhins and nit Out Ilia will lie sent fur ft.GO, 
t»o uni niiaa tbla clmuee 1 Satisfaction guaranteed. An lo our 
rellability, we refer to any publisher In New York, Addrena, 
K, 11. AIOOJLLL A CO., it? l'urk Place, New York. 


RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 


ST. HELENA, CAL. 



STKHIS delightful Report has been fitted up as a Sanitarium, 
and offers unrivalled advantages to TOURISTS and 
ALL CLASSES OF INVALIDS, botjt for Winter and 
Summer. It is situated on the south-western slope of Howell 
Mountain, a locality of enviable reputation for health-recuper¬ 
ating qualities, about isoo feet above tide level, 500 feet above 
and overlooking the noted and beautiful Napa Valley, and 3% 
miles from St. Helena. 

ITS NATURAL ADVANTAGES 

Are equal to those of any other health resort. It is noted for 
its Pure Water, Dry Atmosphere, Clear and Balmy Sunshine, 
Even Temperature, Mild Breezes, and the absence of high 
winds. 

OUR REMEDIAL MEASURES 

Include All Forms of Raths, Vacuum Treatment, both local 
aud general; Galvanic and Faradic Electricity, Mechanical 
Appliances, and Exercises for the Development of the Lungs, 
Vital Organs, and Muscular System, and Cure of Deformities. 

THE RATIONAL TREATMENT 

By known remedial agents is employed. With these natural 
and acquired advantages, pleasant and desirable surroundings, 
thorough and judicious treatment and wholesome diet, most 
invalids who avail themselves of these agreeable facilities, 
rapidly recover. 

THE RETREAT is under a thoroughly competent direc¬ 
tor, and patients have the care of two regularly graduated phy¬ 
sicians of experience, who arc assisted by well-trained and 
courteous gentlemen and lady assistants. 

All Invalids and Tourists may feel assured that they will 
be courteously received, and kindly cared for. 

For Circulars and further particulars, address 

RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 

ST. HELENA. CAL. 




















































" Thje effort? • of these little • fellows to fi nd • uses for my 
■ toilet- articles,- particularly their attempt-to scrub my- 
• teeth • with my tooth • brush-an^-Zonwei55 amused -me greatly- 
and I was pleased to see that they appreciated an-article of - 
such -rare excellence-as Zonweiss! ” - gulliver- 

Z0NWEISS«? JOHNSON aJ0HHS0fl5“^ 
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MAN, THE MASTERPIECE 

— OR — 


PLAIN TRUTHS PLAINLY TOLD, ABOUT BOYHOOD. YOUTH AND MANHOOD. 



620 OCTAVO 

17 Copies 90 ld In 4 
9 In I day* and 
71 In I week 
by one 
agt 


It 
l s 

sure 
to be 
com 
o n e of 
the most 
popular of 
rapidly sell 
Ing subscrip 
tlon books be¬ 
cause of in¬ 
trinsic MERIT 
AND PRACTICAL 
VALUE. 


QV J. H. KELLOGG, M. 0. 

PAGES! A PAPER MANAKIN ! 30 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS! 

Thla new work Is desigued to mak« man better, physically, mentally and morally, and may 
be very briefly described u follows, to wit: A Brief Description of the Human Body 
an>l lu Functions; The Mystery of a New Life; Boyhood to Manhood—dangers uhich 
t hr tat** the physical, mental and moral welfare ; Physical Culture; Ethics; Social 
Ethics | Getting a Wife—*/ suggestions «n this chapter were universally regarded, the 
would elate for want of business. An Evil Heritage 5 How to Make Life 
a Success ; Stomachs— joints out the methods hy which the great army if Dyspeptics are 
recruited ; Invaluable Prescriptions for Disorders of tbe Stomach; BUHousnes*— 
sure cure: Hygiene of the Lungs— princlplee and methods tf successful ventila¬ 
tion ; Physical Effects of Alcohol; The Tobacco Habit; Germs—of disease— 
sources, dangers, methods if destruction, etc.; What to Wear for Health ; How 
to Bathe; Sexual Sins ami their Consequences ; Diseases of the Sexual Or- 
gum,—description and treatment; General Hints about Health—core of 
Sinn, Eyes, Ears, Rulrt fur Dyspeptics, etc.; Treatment and Prescrip¬ 
tions for Common AilmenU—as Chronic Inflammation of the Throat, 
K**al Catarrh, Hay Fever, Granular Sore Eyelids, Bolls, Corns, 
Dandruff, Tapeworms, Piles, Baldness, Sleeplessness, 
Heartburn, Acute Sore Throat, Erysipelas, Sunstroke, Ingrow¬ 
ing Toe Noils, Burns, Sprains, Nervous Headache, Sexual Nervous 
etc. 

GOOD RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 

For terms and territory address 

CONDIT & NELSON, 

Des Moines, Iowa.. 





This work bus passed rapidly through several 
largo editions, aggregating nearly 


100,000 COPIES, 

All of which have been sold within the last five 
years. The book is commended bv leading jour¬ 
nalists, clergymen, physicians, and all who exam¬ 
ine ft thoroughly. The new edition contains many 
now and Interesting chapters, making a handsome 
octavo volume of 044 pages, handsomely bound in 
the following styles:— 


Womltr increases to astonishment that 
there is any intelligent man, not decrepit or 
indigent, who does not own and ride a bicy¬ 
cle .—A Writer in the Century Magazine. 

COLUMBIA BICYCLES 

AND TRICYGLES. 



Cloth, Embossed In Gold and Jet, 

- f^n+lipr fl.ihrftrv _ 

Half Morocco, Gilt Edges, 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 

THE P OPE MFG. CO., 


This work is sold exclusively by subscription, 
and is one of the best selling books published. 


597 Washington Street, Boston. 


RELIABLE A\l» EIBBiiETIC MEATS WASTED 

In Canada and in every tow-nship in the United 
States, to whom liberal compensation will be paid. 
For Agent's outfit uud full Information, address, 

I. E. SEGNER, Publisher, 

Burlington, Iowa. 
or, PACIFIC PRESS, Oakland, Cal., Ageuts 
for Pacific Coast, Australia, and New Zealand. 


The Syphon Syringe 

Is the BEST SYRIXGE MADE. Is automatic in 
action, and cannot get out of repair. For circu¬ 
lar, address, 

SAMTARV SUPPLY CO., - Battle Creek. lieh. 


12 Warren St., i 
Ken York, i 


Brunch Houses J ^ ' Ve,? 


44 1 am of the opinion that no exercise for 
women hus been discovered that is to them so 
really useful .”—Be TU. ItichartUon, M. D 
F, It, on the Tricycle, 



DELAWARE COUNTY 

CREAMERY 

-We will pay Freight.— 

Write for our wholesale offer 
to first purchaser. Address 

Delaware County Creamery Co., 

BENTON* HARBOR, MICH. 
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'■* fl/Va/ in the perfection and completeness of its appointments. The following are a few of 
the spec’al methods employed: Turkish, Russian, Roman, Thermo-Electric, Electro-Va¬ 
por, Electro-Hydric, Electro-Chemical, Hot Air, Vapor, an^ every form of Water Bath. Electricity 
in every form: Swedish Movements—Manual and Mechanical—Massage, Pneumatic Treatment, 
Vacuum Treatment, Sun Baths. All other remedial agents of Known curative value employed. 

^L.2nT ^JESTTFICI^JEj CLJl^LiLTE 

Secured for those needing special care during the cold months. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS for the 
treatment of diseases of the EYE, EAR, NOSE, THROAT, LUNGS, and Diseases of Women. 

Good Water, Perfect Ventilation, Steam Heating, Perfect Sewerage. 

The managers have permission to refer to leading members of the medical profession. For 
circulars, with particulars, address 

MEDICAL and .SURGICAL SANITARIUM, Bailie Creek, Michigan. 
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